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For the Companion. 
THE MAGIC WORD. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


It was one of the lowest, most God-forsaken 
localities down town. Policemen had a hard 
peat of it there. Their hands were full, what 
with fights, and petty thieving, and drunken 
women, and children as vicious as sin could 
make them. 

Arather decent old woman sold apples near 
the corner; but sometimes it seemed as if she 
did it at the peril of herlife. Decayed and broken 
housetops, damaged windows, and cellars full of 
mould, and damp in every crevice, were seen 
everywhere in their unwholesome proportions, 
and out of them issued the foulest and vilest 
of earth’s poor, broken, downcast creatures. 

Could it be possible that these were of the 
same human family with the fair children and 
the graceful women living within stone’s throw 
of this dreadful street? Were they alike God’s 
creatures ? * 

Up from some dark cavity came a very will-o- 
thewisp of a girl; a creature with great, rolling 
black eyes, grimy features and uncertain move- 
ments.. Was she happy, that she danced so; oc- 
casionally bursting into some half-forgotten 
fragment of song? 

Presently, a swarthy looking boy, an Italian, 
came along. No, the girl was not happy. Up 
went her doubled fists, and oaths and curses 
rolled from her round, full, red lips. She would 
not have knowr. the meaning of the word. 

“Shut up, you whelp!”’ cried a greasy, ragged 
looking man, who was passing. 

The girl turned sharply upon him. ‘Keep 
your tongue to yourself, or you'll get a sling of 
mud.” 

Just then the Italian saw that the apple wom- 
an Was gazing up the street, so he caught at an 
apple and darted off. 

“Thief! thief!’ cried the girl; “Thief!” cried 
thewoman. “Stop him!” 

Up came a policeman. The tramps gathered 
from holes, reeling and shouting. Two boys 
began to fight; all the street was howling. 

Mag—that was the girl’s name, and she had 
no other that she knew of—stood looking, exult- 
ant, after the flying thief. How her face worked! 
What possibilities of beauty lay hidden under 
those unformed features! Poor child, soiled 
body and soul! 

Presently, she, too, began to run, and just at 
that moment a plain looking, well dressed man 
was turning out of an alley. Mag struck against 
him, and the violence of the recoil threw her 
down, Her forehead coming in contact with a 
sharp stone, was eut badly. She did not care 
for that, but darted a look of fury at the man, 
who now bent over her. 

“My poor child!” he exclaimed, in accents of 
the tenderest pity. “I’m afraid you are very 
much hurt.” 

Mag looked up. A strip of blue sky between 
the filthy houses for the first time arrested her 
attention. It must have been because of the 
pitying voice. 

uate you very much hurt, dear?” 

Dear!” Was Mag listening, and in her right 

Senses ? 

“O no; ’taint nothin’,” she said, with a coarse 

neh, but the blood ran freely, and frightened 


ens come this way,” he said, and took her 
and, leading her down the street to a shop. 


There he had the wound cleansed, and it was cu- 
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THE MACIC WORD, 


looked something like a clothing shop. Then! “What ails the young one?” her mother said, 
he found the shoes. at last. Somewhere in the bottom of her soul 
“Do you like them?” he asked, as she stood up , there was a remnant of the woman left. 


in them. “I wisht I was dead,” said Mag, sullenly; and 
“No, sir They're queer to the feel,” she said, | that was all she said. 
quaintly. One morning she looked for her shoes. They 


“But you will wear them, won’t you? It’s | were gone. But cursing and swearing were not 
getting cold weather, now, and besides, you are | the remedy now for all evils, as they had been 
too large to go without shoes.” before. Something restrained her; that feeble 

Her great eyes sought his. At that moment) flickering of conscience that the good man’s ten- 
the soul in them startled him. der words had lighted,—feeble, indeed, but yet 

“Tl tell you true, sir,’ she said, hurriedly; | distinctly felt. 

“my mother’ll put up them shoes, for liquor.” One morning, with her basket half full of cold 
The gentleman stood perplexed. scraps, she met him on Broadway. Forward 
“Do you know that a good many women who | she started, her face flaming with sudden beau- 

drank very hard, have been made good and so-|ty. He did not at first notice her, and an agony 

ber women ?”’ he said,—a prayer in his heart. took possession of her spirit, such as none but 

She shook her head. the forgotten outeast can feel. But suddenly 

“‘My mother will have it, sir. She don’t know | some pitying, watzhful, unseen angel touched 
what she’s doin’ when she gits it. We just keeps! him, and he turned. 
out of her way.” “Why, this is Mag, I think,’ he said, going up 

“And you, my girl, do you like it?” to her. He had that girl’s heart in his hand. 

“Well, sir,” and the girl’s face fairly flamed; 
“middlin’.” 

Poor Mag! When had she had counsel before, 
such as she listened to on that memorable day? 
She shyly followed her new-found friend into a 


ing to smiles. 
“Why, Mag! O, the shoes are gone.” 
“I told you, sir,’”’ she faltered. 
“Yes, yes; I’m not blaming you, my dear.” 





piano, and girls no older than herself at study, | him right there in the gay and crowded strect! 
who seemed very contented and happy. Nev-| 

er, in all her life, had she dreamed of such pos- 
sibilities, as, in a confused way, now floated be- 
fore her mind. 

“You may enjoy all these things if you will, my 
child,” were the good man’s parting words. 
And she, the evil, heartless thing she had always 
seemed, felt something human swelling up in 
her heart. 

She had kept the shoes. He had insisted up- | 
on that. Out in the street one of her compan- 


ly. “What if I should see your mother?” 


only since father died.’’ 

“And how long is that?’ 

“Five years, sir, or may be more, 
trembling answer. 


” 


that he had met her and spoken to her. 
that one little, tender word! 





and all at once her eye caught sight of that strip | thing, had fallen in a drunken convulsion. 


haps for the first time in her life, she felt that it | gone forever. 
was wrong to swear, wicked to feel as she did. 





nous to see the grime of unwashed dirt disap- 
Pear, till, like that strip of blue sky, something 
'n the child’s face seemed to tell ef possible pu- 
nly and beauty. Then a piece of plaster was 
Placed over the wound and the doctor gave her 
‘mething for the dizzy feeling in her head. 
The Bood man paid him, and the two went out” 

The girl eyed her new friend with shamed and 
half distrustful glances. 


_ “‘Ithink P’ve a pair of shoes that will fit you 
in here,” " i 


he said, and took her into a place that | 


ery, the exceeding bitterness of that word when | than we have been. 


| it means want, and misery, and wo, and rags, | 
and squallor, and sin. 


I couldn’t die so.” 


| eyes brightened. An aunt lived with the mother. | oaths, and cruelty ? 


times starving. 
As for Mag, the two women knew not what to | 


herself and her aunt. 
Will you believe me when I tell you that to 


“Yes, sir,” she replied, the coming tears chang- 


light, pleasant room, where were pictures and a' O, if Mag could have gone down on her knees to 
“We'll hope for better times,”’ he said, grave- 
“OQ, sir;’ and her mouth began to work. 
“She’s gone very low, but it’s since father died; 
was the 
Mag could think of nothing else all day but 


Ah, 
What fruit it was 


ions cried,— to bear! 
“Hollo, shoes!” and up went Mag’sclenched| Mag went home. Death had been there be- 
fist. Out came an oath, and then another, and| fore her. The poor, wrecked woman, to whom 


then she seemed to shrink away from herself— | she had once been so bright and beautifal a 
No 
of blue sky, and her face reddened, while, per- | one was near to help, and there she had died— 


“QO Maz,” sobbed her aunt, broken and fright- 
She went slowly home. Home! 0, the mock-| ened at the sight, “let’s you and I be better 


Mag no longer had her motker to keep. Poor 
child, was it possible for her to mourn much? 
Her mother saw the shoes, and her bleared What had she to remember beside blows, and 


Lived, did Isay? She dragzed ona miserable, | She never rested till she had found her friend 
sickening existence, sometimes begging, some- | —she never rested till she had found a haven for 


village, and that all this sprang from one word of 
tenderness, one little word of four letters, which 
he who had the fire of Heaven shut up in his 
heart, spoke in an impulse of tender pity? 


a 
+r 





For the Companion. 


ORGAN PIPSS. 
Pipe and Molly had been married just a year, 
and strange as it may seem, it hadn’t occurred 
to either of them to be tired of it yet. Pipe’s 
back was just as crooked as it had been, his 
voice as piping, and his feet as far from the floor 
when he sat on his stool at work, as they were 
twelve months before. Molly’s ribbons were as 
bright, and her face as bewitching when she 
looked into the back shop through the little glass 
door, as on that night a year ago, when she 
opened it to ask, “Any thing more I can do for 
you, before I go, Mr. Dollerby?”’ And as for 
their talks before the fire, after the shop was 
shut in the evening, instead of getting dull, 
there never failed to be some new subject com- 
ing up, and it seemed they understood each oth- 
er better all the time. 
It happened that on their first anniversary 
night, they had been merrier than ever, but at 
last Pipe caught Molly looking into the corner 
with rather an abstracted air. 
“What do you see now, Mrs. Dollerby?’’ he 
asked. “Visions of the future?” 
“No,” said Molly, absently, “visions of the 
past.”’ 
“Now, Mrs. Dollerby,’’ said Pipe, “that would 
sound very well for an old fellow like mo, but 
what has a young woman of your age to do with 
the past? Preposterous! Why, I don’t believe 
you can remember three months back. Positive- 
ly, I don’t.” 
“Yes, I can, Pipe. I can go back a year, at 
least. But this was only this morning; some- 
thing I saw this morning, when I was out, Pipe.” 
“Now what could it have been?” said Pipe. 
“T certainly can’t imagine what it could have 
been.” 
“No,” said Molly, “shaking her pretty head; 
“you couldn’t, Pipe. I don’t believe you could. 
So I'll tell you. It was only a scrap of a child, 
trying to sell things out of a basket. There 
were plenty of other boys selling things and 
making a great noise about it, but this one stood 
quite by himself, in the shelter of a corner, and 
you couldn’t guess what drew my heart to him, 
Mr. Dollerby.” 

“Not if I was to dic for it,’’ said Pipe. “You'd 
better tell me, my dear.” 

“Yes,”’ said Molly, “I will. 
you, Pipe.” 

“Like me, Molly? Like me? I didn’t think 
there was another such a stupid face in the 
world as mine.”’ 

“But I didn’t say it was his face, Pipe. 
isn’t where the likeness comes in.” 

“Now you don’t mean to say,” said Pipe, get- 
ting forward to the edge of his chair, to see Molly 
more distinctly, “you never can mean to say it 
comes in anywhere else?” 

Molly nodded. 

“Was his back very crooked, Molly ?”’ 

Molly nodded again. 

“Leys short, very short indeed?” went on 
Pipe, growing greatly excited. 

The ribbons and the pretty head nodded once 
more. 

“Head and shoulders large, and head heavy to 
carry? Voice thin and piping, as if it came oul 
of the top of the large head ?” 

“A good deal so, Pipe,” said Molly, speaking 
very low. “But Pipe, his eyes were large and 
soft, and his face gentle and patient, like yours 
—and I am sure, by-and-by, if the world would 
only be kfd to him, he will make some unde- 
serving little woman very happy, as you do. 
But just now there don’t seem to be a great deal 
doing for him, Pipe.” 

-| Pipe slipped down from his easy-chair and be- 
gan pacing out through the whole length of the 


He looked like 


That 





little loaf of bread, but could not eat, herself. 





make of her conduct. She had brought them 7 day Mag is a beautiful, ay, a refined young la- 
dy?—that she is teaching school in a Western 


front shop and back again, as he did on the 
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night he was in agony about asking Molly to 
marry him. 

He couldn’t keep this up long at atime; it 
tired him, and he stopped again before Molly’s 
chair. 

“So he was as like me as the two sides oc a par- 
allelogram? Never mind, my dear,’’ seeing that 
Melly seemed a little puzzled; “he was as like 
me as two peas?” 

“Yes,” said Molly, and the pretty face took on 
a very mischievous look, “‘but it was like the two 
P’s in your name, Pipe.” 

Pipe made a great many jokes himself, but 
Molly had generally a very quiet way of her 
own, and the idea that she was going to say 
something funny, threw him into such a state 
of expectancy that he could not speak. 

“You are the capital P, and he is the small 
one; that’s all, Mr. Dollerby.” 

When Pipe found she really had said some- 
thing funny, he sat down in his chair again, and 
made the old gesture of throwing away his 
work, and laughed, and clapped himself on the 
knees, until Molly thought he would never be 
done. 

But he was no sooner sound asleep that night 
than the wooden image of the fireman’s captain, 
that Pipe had made as a toy, and that was hung 
up by the neck against the wall, began to rustle 
about, until somehow or other it managed to 
get down. 

“Where are you going?” said Pipe. “I hung 
you up as you deserved, and I have given you 
no leave to come down.” 

“I’m going for the small p,” said the captain. 
“Every body seems to be waiting for something 
before they do any thing for him, and if I waited 
for leave, I should be as bad as the rest.’”’ 

“But what are you going to do for him?” 
asked Pipe. “With all respect, I shouldn’t say 
your resources were large.” 

“Do!” said the captain, “I’m going to do 
whatI can. That’s all any one can do, I sup- 
pose. I know as well as you, that he hasn’t a 
friend in the world, and that with such legs and 
such a back as his, and a weak, piping voice, he 
is in no case to hustle his way through by him- 
self. So I’m going to offer him half of my 
string, and achance to hang up here with me.” 

For a moment, Pipe hardly knew what to say ; 
he felt so rebuked by the remarks of the captain, 
and at the same time, he felt like calling him an 
audacious goose. 

“Captain,” he said, at last, “you’re a better 
fellow than I thought, but you may as well get 
up again. You’re going a little beyond the 
length of your rope. Half a string and a chance 
to hang, might be considered a small offer.” 

“1 know it,” said the captain, “but that won’t 
hinder me; nothing will hinder me unless you'll 
give me your word you'll do better than I can.” 

“Agreed,” said Pipe. “I thought I couldn’t 
do any thing; but I guess I can make a little 
advance on that.” 

“*’Pon honor?” said the fireman’s captain. 

“Honor bright,’’ said Pipe. 

Upon that the little wooden image climbed up 
and slipped his head into the noose again, and 
hung down as straight and stiff as if he never 
had moved. 

All the next morning, as he sat whittling away 
at his toys, Pipe was keeping up a tremendous 
thinking. He hadn’t gone on in such a way 
since the day he was trying to decide whether it 
was right for him to ask Molly to marry him. 
He had times of being greatly depressed, and 
then times of laughing to himself, throwing 
down his work, shaking hands with the teys, 
and all the rest of it. And at dusk, when Molly 
was mischievous enough to look in at the glass 
door and ask, as she hadn’t done for a long 
time, “Any thing more I can do for you before I 
go, Mr. Dollerby ?’’ he said, “Yes, there is some- 
thing. Don’t go, but come in and sit down, 
Mrs. Dollerby. I want to ask you a question.” 

“Molly,” he said, laying down the Dutch 
washerwoman, who was all done but her expres- 
sion, “I want toask your advice. Suppose I had 
been dreaming all last night, and thinking all 
to-day about your vision of the past, and sup- 
pose I felt that something positively ought to be 
done, but didn’t see what it could be, and at last 
happened to reflect that the concealed-spring 
toys might be taken off the smal! counter and 
put over with the Noah’s arks and the lower an- 
imals, and that small counter, and the low chair 
that I don’t use any more, because it’s too low 
for you to sit by me, might be placed just out- 
side the shop-door on the sidewalk, and the 
small p come and sit behind the counter in the 
low chair, and a little extra stock be provided, 
and a discount made on the toys in the shop, so 
that the children would have pennies left to buy 
of him as they went out; what would you say 
ther, Mrs. Dollerby ?”’ 

“I should say, Pipe,” said Molly, her eyes full 


of tears, but laughing in spite of them, “I should 
say you are a capital P. Not that I am sur- 
prised. It’s only what I expected of you, Pipe, 
if I let you alone.” 

Such a wondering as went on the next day in 
the mind ef every one who passed Pipe’s shop, 
and such an unheard of amount of business as 
the small p carried on behind the little counter! 
And it was wonderful to see how the children 
made endless excuses for going to Pipe’s, and 
how Molly always managed to see how much 
money they had, pinched between their fingers, 
and to find something that suited them for a 
penny or two less, and how they were sure to 
dispose of what was left at the little counter by 
the door. And Pipe would stand up on the 
rounds of his stool and look through the door at 


the little figure seated outside, and then back 


again at his own, and throw down his work to 
clap himself on the knees, and cry out, “There 
never was any thing seen like it in this world; 
positively never!” 

And so things went on through all those early 
spring days, and through the long days of sum- 
mer, the shortening ones of autumn, until at last 
they came to be very short, and rather cool for 
outside business. That was the time the fire- 
man’s captain took to rustle about again, one 
night after Pipe was well asleep. 

“Now what are you going to do this time?” 
asked Pipe. 

. “Going to teach the small p music,” said the 
captain, “if you’ve no objection in particular.” 

If the captain’s audacity had astonished Pipe 
two or three times before, it almost petrified him 
now. 

“Do you mean to say you are accomplished in 
that way, yourself?” he asked, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“Well, not highly,” said the captain; “but I 
understand pumping, at least, and that might 
be of use as a foundation, if one wished to learn 
the organ by-and-by, for instance. I see as plain- 
ly as you do, that the small p has no constitu- 
tion for active business, and that he has a great 
brain, and a fine-strung, sensitive soul, and 
must have a talent for something, if it was only 
found out. And I think I’ve found it out.” 

“And what may you consider it to be?” asked 
Pipe. 

“Music,” said the captain; ‘I see as well as 
you do bow his soul comes into his face when he 
hears any passing by, and how he makes more 
out of that two and a half inch thing in his 
pocket than most people would make out of a 
whole bank of keys. It’s wonderful what he’s 
always bringing out of it, at the hours when 
trade drops off. Any one with half an eye can 
see that such a soul as that ought not to be 
thrown away on a candy counter.” 

Pipe had more trouble this time than ever be- 
fore, to satisfy the captain, and get him to go 
back to his place, and in the morning, when Pipe 
waked up, he found himself in a great state of 
mind again. “What an unconscionably stupid 
creature you are,” he said to himself, “that you 
never can see a thing till that wooden-headed 
fellow points it out to you! And all that day he 
had one of his tremendous thinking times, until 
at dark, when Molly came in from the front 
shop, he said he wanted to ask her advice. 

“Suppose, Molly,” he said, “suppose I had 
been so happy as to have married you a good 
many years ago, and suppose we had been so 
very happy as to have a little boy of our own, 
pretty well started now. And suppose it seemed 
he hadn’t altogether the constitution for active 
business, but had a great brain, and a sensitive 
soul, and a talent forsomething. Do you think 
we should feel that by drawing a little on what 
we have laid up, and looking a trifle more close- 
ly after the shop, we cofld manage to bring him 
on, and cultivate his gifts, and make his sensi- 
tive soul rich and happy in things we couldn’t 
even understand ?”’ 

“I think we could, Mr. Dollerby,”’ said Molly. 

“And suppose, Molly, just suppose I had been 
reflecting that Heaven hadn’t sent us such a lit- 
tle boy of our own, but had seemed, in a sort of 
way, to send us the small p instead, and that 
perhaps it might be a happiness, just a happi- 
ness to ourselves, you know, to manage the same 
thing for him. What should you say then, 
Molly?” 

“I should say, Pipe,” said Molly, the pretty 
face, though shining all the time with her hap- 
piness, raining down tears in a way that spotted 
the ribbons badly, “I should say you were a cap- 
ital P, and an italic, and a Roman number all 
together, and that I’m not at all surprised, for 
it’s only what I expected of you if I let you 
alone.” 

Quite a number of years passed away—how 
many cannot be told, because Pipe was so much 
older than Molly to begin with, that he would 
not count them. But he often had letters and 





pieces of news from the small p that caused him 


to throw down his work and have one of his tre- 
mendous times of enjoyment all by himself, so 
long as Molly was busy, and all over again with 
her afterward. But one night when she opened 
the little door it was surpassing every thing the 
way he was going on;—throwing away & paper 
and then picking it up to read something all 
through again; clapping himself on the knees, 
and shaking hands with every tey in his reach, 
most of all with the fireman’s captain. 

“There never was any thing like it known in 
this world, Molly, positively never! The small 
p has got to his great organ that they’ve been 
building for him, larger than any in the country 
but one or two, and they say he made it crash 


other people cannot understand.” Z. A.B 





THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 
Thou mayst not limit toa _ we 

The prayers that from thy om swell; 
Trust to thy God the time and way, 

Assured ‘‘He doeth all things well.’”’ 
But when His purpose is made known, 

And when the door wide-open stands, 
With heart sure stayed on Him alone, 

Rouse to the action He demands. 
Not idly sitting in the sun 

Brings promised blessings from above; 
But patient, daily duty done, 

All in His strength and for His love. 

onda asia 
For the Companion. 
MY JOURNEY HOME. 


It was the 25th of March, 1848. 
fifteenth birthday. 
prenticeship with a printer. 
ness to give my parents pain, I had written them 


no word of my ill usage. They lived in a smal 
town, forty-three miles away. 


father. 


whom I gave no real cause of complaint. 


might be annoying to one well versed in it. 


find my master already there. 


he was standing near me, in fact, looking ove 
my shoulder. 


well. 
me to the quick. 


been staring at me. You are always looking fo 
a chance to find faults.” 


bungler as you,” he replied. 
turned and said,— 


“Do you say I’m a bungler?” 
He only laughed and turned to go away. 


said,— 


to give you now. 
that was at hand, and struck me several blow 
across the face and shoulders. 

It roused every drop of blood in my veins. 
brought him heavily to the floor. 


him till he begged I would let him up. 


course I could not now remain at work there. 





and peal through the housein a way that people 
almost lost their breath, and then in a moment 
hushed it to smile, and sigh, and breathe the 
most delicate harmonies, until every one was 
ready to believe it was some distant spirit whis- 
pering down to them. And most surprising of 
all, Molly, the crashing, and the smile, and the 
sigh, and the whisperings were all brought out 
of his own brain first; and they say it is won- 
derful to see how Heaven finds a way to make 
all things equal, and has given to such a poor, 
crooked body, such a great brain, and such a 
sensitive soul, and made themrich in things that 


I remember 
the date perfectly well, for the next day was my 
I had been in Boston for 
several months, serving the first term of my ap- 


From the first, my master had been hard and 
cruel to me; but from pride and an unwilling- 


For the first two or three months I bore the 
unkind words with some degree of patience. I 
thought perhaps my ignorance of the trade 


One morning, however, I went earlier than 
usual to the office to correct some errors in my 
work of the day before—and was surprised to 


I commenced work, but was soon aware that 


This made me nervous, and I did 
bunglingly, what I knew how to do perfectly 


The man laughed in a jeering way, that stung 


“T should not have done that if you had not 


“They’re not very hard to find with such a 


This made me angrier than before. I foolishly 


followed him and repeated my question. Then 
he stopped, looked me full in the face, and in a 
tone and with an expression I can never forget, 


“T say not only that, but that you’re an impu- 
dent young puppy, and deserve what I’m going 
You shall have something to 
snarl about,” and he seized a little rattan cane 


was insane with fury and sprang like a tiger at 
him. My weight and the impetus of my body’ 
He was then 
in my power; and—I am sorry to say it—I beat 


Having done this, I ran from the office. Of 


must find something else todo. It flashed across 


my mind how pained my mother would be to 
hear of my conduct—and soon that thought 
brought great scalding tears to my eyes. 

I was expecting a letter from home and went 
te the post-office for it. It was given me, and 
putting it into my pocket, I strolled leisurely 
along the streets until I reached the Common, 
and then sat down on one of the benches to 
read it. 

It was from my sister, and said,— 


“Mother is very ill. The doctor says it is 
doubtful if she recivers. Lose no time in com. 
ing home—or you may never see our dear moth- 
er alive again. You can get the money of Mr, 
M.,” (my master,) “and we will comfort mother 
by telling her you will be here on Wednesday— 
as she is asking for you constantly. Be a pa- 
tient, good bey for all our sakes—for none can 
love you better, save God—to whose care we 
commit you.” 


The words “swam in on my brain,” and I al- 
most fainted. I must have been very pale, for 
people stopped and looked at me, but I hardly 
heeded them. 

I must go home; but how? I had no money. 
Icould not go back to Mr. M. forit. I would 
ask some of my fellow workmen to lend it to me, 
I went to the office. Mr. M. saw me enter, 
and following, heard me ask one of the hands 
for the money. 

“T forbid any man to lend that runaway mon- 
ey, on pain of instant dismissal,”’ he shouted. 
The men were all poor, dependent on their 
daily earnings, and dared not lend to me! My 
love for my mother got the better of my pride, 
and I said, turning to the man,— 

“QO, sir, my mother is ill—at the point of death 
—and my sister has written me to come home,” 

“T believe you lie.” 

“But here is the letter.” 

“Which you wrote yourself,” he said. “No, 
no; you can’t have my money. You must get 
away from here the best way you can—and the 
sooner you go the better. So clear out, or I'll 
call the constable to help you into the street.” 

With a bitter, heavy heart, I left them all. 

It was ten o’clock in the forenoon of Tuesday. 
I must be home on Wednesday. It was only 
forty-three miles. I could walk. 

I went to my little room in Mr. M.’s house— 
for there I boarded—made up my clothes into a 
little bundle, pressed my mother’s picture to my 
lips, and started. 

I had no alternative but to take the railroad, 
n | as I knew it would be late at night before my 
1| walk was finished, and there would be great dif- 
ficulty in finding the way. But the railroad was 


According to the terms of my apprenticeship, | straight enough, and there was no need of guide- 
I was to have my board, two suits of clothes 
each year, and a dollar a week, which was to be 
paid at the end of the first twelvemonth, to my 
Of these terms [ had no reason to com- 
plain,—but I could not bear to be treated harshly 
by a man whom I was serving faithfully—and to 


posts or inquiries. 

For the first ten miles all was well enough. 
Then I began to grow tired. The steps from 
sleeper to sleeper were very long. I was unac- 
customed to walking, and my feet were sore. 
Besides, I began to grow faint from hunger, as I 
had had nothing to eat since my early break- 
fast. 

At the end of twenty miles my feet were blis- 
tered, my ankles were swollen and painful, and 
I groaned aleud as I walked. Once I sat down 
and took off my shoes to rest my feet a little, but 
when I put them on again they hurt me worse 
than ever. I was fearfully hungry, too, and at 
length made up my mind to beg for food at the 
next house I came to. 
r| But houses were few and far between. At last, 
after a weary mile or more, I came to one. It 
was hardly more than a shanty. 

I knocked faintly at the door, and my sum- 
mons were answered by a coarse woman, with a 
great mass of unkempt red hair, and an expres- 
sion any thing but encouraging. 
r| “What yer want?” she asked. 

“Pm very hungry; and would be thankful for 
something to eat,” I replied. 

“Can yer pay for it?” 

“I have no money.” 

“Then all’s I’ve got to say is,we aint got noth- 
in’ for yer. So yer’d better be movin’ on.” 
1| With this she banged the door in my face, and 
I sank down, disheartened, upon the ground. 
For a moment I sat bewildered, and then dragged 
myself to my feet, and started on. 

I could now only walk very slowly, and was 
in most intense pain from fatigue and the 
wounds in my feet. 

Night began to come on. The sky was over’ 
cast with clouds, and I knew it would be very 
s| dark, but I must press forward. I walked live 
one inadream. It grew darker and darker. I 
1| conld only feel the sleepers and sand of the track 
under my feet. I remembered the frequent cul- 
verts and open bridges, and knew I must plant 
my feet only on the sleepers, to avoid the danger 
of falling through them. Two trains had passed 
me in the afternoon. I knew there was a night 


express and that I must be on the alert for it. 
I| So the hours passed until it was late in the 
night. Themoon had risen behind the clouds, and 
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somewhat lessened the darkness. I was nearing | 


home, and the thought gave me new strength. 

Acurve in the road brought me fo an open 
bridge that was built high above the river that 
itspanned. It was only a bridge of sleepers and | 
of rails, with here and there the rotten remnants 
of planks that had been laid for a foot-walk. | 

I knew the bridge well; it was only half a! 
mile from my father’s house, and I had often | 
crossed it. 

I now approached it with apprehensivn, for 
in my fatigae and weakness my steps were by 
no means certain. Slowly and cautiously I | 
stepped upon the planks and sleepers, and was | 
more than half way across tho bridge when I | 
heard a sound that sent a fearful flush of fear 
through and through me. It was the shrick of a | 
locomotive; and in a second the glare of the | 
headlight shown full upon me. Tle whole re- | 
cord of my life passed through my mind. The 
engine came on. My heart stopped beating. 
There was but one thing te do. I dropped be- | 
tween the sleepers, clinging to one of them. My | 
boly swung in the air like a pendulum, and the 
cars went thundering over my head. 

They were gone. I don’t know howI got to | 
the bank. I must have crawled there, I suppose, | 
but 1 have no recollection of it. 

I awoke as if from a swoon, in my father’s 
house. The engineer had seen me, had stopped | 
the train, and at the first house told the story. 
The people had risen from their beds to search 
forme, or whoever it might be, for they did not 
know who it was. They supposed | had fallen 
into the river, and might be found upon the 
rocks, for at no place in the river’s bed was the 
water more than a few inches deep. They found 
me insensible, by the end of the bridge, and took 
me to my father’s. 

I remember, in a confused way, that people 
stood around me that night, bathing my swollen 
joints, but with my first sleep came oblivion of 
all things, from which 1 knew no waking for 
several wecks. Exhaustion, the fearful agony I 
had endured in body and mind, brought on a 
brain fever, and when I began to mend, the first 
consciousness I had was of my mother’s pres- 
ence by my bedside. 

When she saw that I recognized her, she bent 
over me and whispered,— 

“Let us thank God.” 

And with my hand in hers, we both prayed si- 
lently. Pav VEVAY. 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE MANGROVES. 
A Tale of Ecuador. 
In Five Cuaprers.—Cuap. I. 


In the northern part of the State of Ecuador, 
inone degree north latitude, live the Cayapas, 
as handsome a race of men as can be found on 
the globe. 

These people demolish the theory that one of 
the tribes of Isracl migrated from Asia to Africa 
and were there tanned black by the sun; for al- 
though their home is almost immediately on the 
equator, their skin is whiter than that of many 
aYankee, who has been exposed to the sun. 

They can scarcely be called light bronze col- 
ored, and only their long, straight black hair, 
which isspeculiar to the American Indian, dis- 
tinguishes them from the inhabitants of the 
beautiful South Sea Islands, Tahiti and Eimeo, 
with whom, however, they have in common a 
slender figure and noble, perfectly Caucasian 
features, 

The costume of the men is simple, consisting 
only of a pair of short trousers, but the women 
Wear gayly colored woollen clothes, which they 
partly weave themselves and partly obtain from 
the whites, in exchange for work, or gold dust. 
The Cayapas are also the most skilful workers in 
wood on the whole west coast, and their exqui- 
sitely hollowed canoes are everywhere celebrat- 
td. Besides this, they are bold fishermen, ven- 
turing in their light canoes far out to sea, and 
‘apturing the sword and saw-fish, with harpoons 
and lances, 

Their principal residence is on the Rio Caya- 
Pas, which flows into the Santiago, and with 
thisempties through the so called Tola mouths 
_ the sea. Their homes are on the moun- 
tains through which this river passes, but at cer- 
tin seasons of the year they come down ina 
boly to the Tola to fish, and to collect and salt 
down oysters. At such times they leave their 
Monuments behind in mountains of shells heaped 
U on the shore. 

One day there arrived in Esmercldas a large 
canoe, containing a Cayapas family, an Indian, 
tis wife, and two young girls, his sisters, who 

the oars, 

To make this voyage they had to pass through 
te Tole inte the sea, and then steering south- 
wards, enter the Rie Verve. To any less aecus- 


had?” said the doetor. 





Wed than the Indians to the veyage, it was a 


matter of no slight difficulty to pass through the 
snags at the mouth of the stream; but the Cay- 
apas knew the narrow passage of old, and pass- 
ing in with the incoming tide, soon ran his boat 
ashore on the left bank, and taking a couple of 
small packages from it, slowly mounted to the 
city. 

The women, meanwhile, proceeded to kindle a 
small fire on the shore, and to roast some fishes 
and a few green, unripe bananas, called platanos. 

Esmereldas, that is, the new city,—for the old 
lies on the same bank further up, and can at 
most be called a village, though it has been in- 
habited by the whites since the old Spanish 
times—bears the title of city, for the same rea- 
son that a brook, containing twelve pailfuls of 
water, is called a stream. 

Close to the bank of the river a clearing has 
been made in the forest, which, however, still 
draws its green wall close around the “settle- 
ment,” and in this place stand fifty or sixty 
houses, all clevated on poles, with light, open 
walls of bamboo or reed, so as to admit all the 
sea breeze, and roofs of leaves. All the houses 
are constructed in this way, as most suitable to 
the hot climate. 

The merchants only have their stores on the 
ground, for the convenience of customers. These 
are strongly built of mud, and are situated on 
the river bank, where all the business of the city 
is concentrated. 

No one seems to think it worth while to make 
his home a little pleasanter, by planting fruit or 
shade trees around it. The lazy people recline 
all day in their hammocks, and import from the 
neizhboring island of Tumaco schooner loads of 
fruit, which would grow abundantly here. 

The Cayapas went slowly up the street, past 
the different stores, and finally entered a long, 
low, white building, which scemed to contain 
samples of every conceivable object in the world, 
which any human being ever could have used 
for any purpose. 

On low, wooden benches, to keep them from 
the vermin which crawled on the floor, stood 
sacks of cocoa beans, maize, rice, coffee, meal, 
&c. Near by lay bars of lead and bags of shot, 
and piled up against these the lumps or rolls of 
caoutchouc or rubber, wrapped in coarse linen, 
as the natives bring it from the interior, and a 
heap of material for the so-called Panama hats. 
On the walls hung ropes and pulleys. Fvena 
pair of anchors and two old ship cannon stood 
inacorner. But the shelves presented the most 
motley collection of articles, such as could be 
found probably nowhere else, but in such a store. 

The proprietor lay, or rather sat, in his ham- 
mock; for in Ecuador the hammocks are so 
hung that the ends come pretty close together, 
and are not used for sleeping. 

There were two other persens in the store; a 
young Italian and a French physician, who sat 
on a couple of soap boxes, playing dominoes. 
They scarcely turned their heads as the Indian 
entered, and the merchant, who knew him, only 
nodded and said,— * 

“Well, Cayapas, so you arc here again. 
brings you?” 

“Quien sabe.”’ said the fellow, in the dialect 
of the whole west coast; “a little of every thing 
—gum, cocoa beans, bark mats and hat straw.” 

“And no gold?” ; 

“Si, Paquito. There is not much, and we 
have to work hard to get it.” 

“Yes,” said the Ecuadorian, rising from his 
hammock, “that is what you sly pates always 
say—but show it, my good fellow.” 

The merchants were most eager to purchase 
gold, for’on it they made the largest profits. 

The Indian knew that the merchant would care 
little for the other things if he were: previously 
sure of the gold; he therefore insisted on bar- 
gaining for these first, and when the terms of 
sale had been agreed on, he went down again to 
the river bank, and having called the attention 
of the women, ordered them to bring up the 
goods, a work in which he himself could not pos- 
sibly take part. 

The two young girls, charming creatures, with 
skin almost white, but brilliant black eyes and 
hair, soon came up, bowed under their burdens, 
to the Cayapas, who waited for them on the 
bank, and then, with empty hands, preceded them 
to the store. Here they laid down their goods, 
and without raising their eyes, hastened back to 
the canoe for another load. 

“Ah, cielo!’ cried the young Italian, rising 
from his dominoes, “‘what handsome girls! 
Where do they come from, Saltando?” 

“From the Cayapas. But you had better keep 
your distance. You can do nothing with these 
people, and the Indians, quiet and good-natured 
as they seem, are quick enough with a knife in 
their hands.” 

“Caramba! What a fine figure the little one 
“But, amigo, she could 


What 


“Not quite; there is always a little yellow or 
copper color mixed in; but they are indeed won- 
derfully light, and usually have red cheeks. 
But they are shy people, and when you speak to 
them, they make a face as though they were 
hurt.” 

The Indian having completed his trade, the 
storekeeper was eager for the gold, and asked,— 

“How much have you brought this time? The 
last was scarcely worth the trouble.” 

But he himself was astonished when the In- 
dian unloosed from his girdle a long, thin leath- 
ern bag, which contained nearly two pounds of 
coarsely grained gold. 

“Look here, doctor!’ he cried. ‘See, Don 
Forquato! see what a nest of gold this fellow 
has brought in his dirty old bag.” 

The Frenehman, turning from the dominees 
in disgust, for he had lost the game, and for the 
eighth time was to pay for the refreshments, in- 
quired, “What have you there, Saltando?” 

“What you are shert of—Oro.”’ 

Both were astonished at the heap of gold, 
which was spread out on a piece of paper, and 
took note that it had been brought from the Rio 
Cayapas. 

The price having been agreed on, the Indian 
proceeded to select the articles he wished to take 
inexchange. This proved a tedious process, and 
the companions, meanwhile, left the store and 
sauntered up the street. 

The doctor, who had few patients and small 
pay in Esmereldas, had had his fancy awakened 
by the sight of the gold, and though not partic- 
ularly successful in this line in California, the 
hope of the gold seeker had not died out in him. 

The young Italian, who seemed well provided 
with funds, and bent on pleasure, had been 
thinking how pleasant a land must be that 
where the maidens were so blooming, and sud- 
denly he exclaimed,— 

“That must be a wonderful country up in the 
mountains, such splendid people, and se much 
gold. I have a mind to make an excursion 
there.” 

“IT believe you,” said the doctor; “I alco, and 
if I had as much cash as you, I should not delay 
another moment.” 

The two soon agreed to make a trip to the 
mountains together, the expenses being paid by 
the Italian, to which the other consented, the 
more willingly, as he hoped soon to find gold 
enough abundantly to repay his.friend. 

In haste to sct off, they hurried back to the 
store to obtain a passage with the Indian. To 
propitiate him the doctor laid out his last dollar 
in anisette, of which he not only invited him to 
partake, but sent a bottle for the women—but all 
in vain. 

The shrewd fellow questioned them as to their 
object in visiting the Tola, and regretted that he 
had no room in his canoe to-day. He was, 
moreover, about to start immediately, so that no 
time would be allowed for preparation. 

They were afterwards, however, successful in 
finding passage in the boat of a mestizo, which 
was to sail next day at noon for Posa, the vil- 
lage on the central mouth of the Tola. 

In the meantime, while collecting their outfit, 
(including the implements for digging and wash- 
ing gold) they were assailed by stories of every 
kind of danger which they might expect to meet. 
Snakes, tigers, mosquitoes (the last represented 
as particularly ferocious towards strangers) 
abounded in the forests; and not the least to be 
dreaded was the anger of the Indians, should 
they discover that their peculiar territory was 
being invaded. 

To avoid suspicion, they tied up the imple- 
ments, so that their outward appearance was 
completely disguised. Against the snakes they 
previded themselves with thick leather leggings, 
and the doctor took antidotes for their poison, 
and sal-ammoniac for the mosquito bites. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN OLD TOAD AND HIS DINNER. 


Toads, when in full appetite, seem to be pretty 
much all stomach—and tough stomachs, too. 
We have seen boys feed them with horned bee- 
tles, with rather laughable results. The toad 
family seem to be organized by Providence to 
“hold more than full” (and never stop for the 
quality of what they eat) on purpose to reficve 
us from the annual bug and worm plague. 

“Thequestion of toads vs. insects is sure tocome 
up, and perhaps an experimert of mine on the 
capacity of a toad, may be of interest. Dr. T. 
W. Harris remarked to me some twenty years 
ago, that he supposed the odor of the squash 
bug (Coreus tristis) would pretect it from the 
toad, and to test the matter, I offered one to a 
grave-looking buffo under a cabbage. 

‘He seized it eagerly, but spit it out instantly, 
reared up on his hind legs and put his fore feet 





not be an Indian, she was perfectly white.” 


on the top of his head for an instant, as if in 


pain, and then disappeared across the garden in 
a series of the greatest leaps I ever saw a toad 
make. Perhaps the bug bit the biter. 

“Not satisfied with this, I hunted up another 
old toad, who lived under the piazza, and always 
sunned himeelf in one place in the grass, and of- 
fered him a fine squash bug, which he swal- 
lowed, winking in a very satisfied manner. 
Twenty ether fine bugs followed the first, with 
no difficulty nor hesitation in the taking nor 
swallowing, though, from his wriggling and con- 
tortions afterward, it seemed as if their corners 
did not set well within. 

“The stock of bugs being then exhausted, I 
found a colony of smooth black larve ona white 
birch, each about three-quarters of an inch long, 
and fed him over ahundred of them. Touching 
one of them with the end of a straw, it would 
coil around it, and then when shaken befoge 
him, he would seize and swallow it, at first ea- 
gerly, but with diminished zest as the number 
increased, until it became necessary to rub the 
worm against his lips seme time before he could 
decide to take it. 

“He would then take it and sit with his lips 
ajar for a short time, gathering strength and 
resolution, and then swallow by a desperate ef- 
fort. 

“There is no telling what the number or re- 
sult would have been, but the dinner-bell rang 
as the one hundred and first worm disappeared, 
and by the close of the meal he had retired to his 
den; nor did he appear for four days in his sun- 
ning place. It is to be hoped he slept well, but 
there might have been nightmare.” —Entomolo- 
gist and Botanist. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST GUEST. 


Mr. Baker, of New York, who had made a 
very agreeable European tour, and had found in 
Germany some unusually pleasant and attrac- 
tive acquaintances, was called upon, one day, 
about two years after his return, by a gentleman 
who brought with him introductory letters from 
some of Mr. Baker’s Hamburg friends. These 
letters announced the bearcr to be Herr Heisch, 
of the University of Halle. 

Mr. Baker at once received him with the warm- 
est cordiality, determined to show the foreigner 
that Americans could rival Germans in hospital- 
ity and attention to strangers. So he took him 
to his home; visited with him all the objects ef 
interest; explained to him American institu- 
tions; introduced him to his acquaintances and 
friends; and sought in every way to make the 
time pass pleasantly. 

So far as appearances could show, he was suc- 
cessful, and Herr Fleisch professed hiraself over 
and over again to be delighted with New York. 

Herr Fleisch was in some respects a remarka- 
ble man. He was remarkably fat, remarkably 
bald and remarkably,slow. He spoke the Eng- 
lish language with a remarkable accent, and un- 
derstood not much more than half of what was 
said to him. What little English he knew, he 
had picked up from books; and thus while he 
could enunciate a few sentences, he had not been 
able to master the difficult art of understanding 
what was said to him. 

At length Mr. Baker determined to show a 
few of the great natural curiosities of the coun- 
try to his guest, and of course he thought first 
of Niagara. As he himself was going to Cana- 
da on business, 2 tour in that direction would 
enable him to combine business and pleasure; 
and to make the pleasure as great as possible, he 
made up a party, comprising his wife and sev- 
eral of her lady friends. 

At the very outset, Mr. Baker found it difficult 
to manage matters so as to be attentive to his 
guest without neglecting the ladies. For the 
fact was, Herr Fleisch was a great smoker, and 
took up his station in the smoking car, behind a 
huge German pipe, from which he declined to 
move. Mr. Baker, therefore, was compelled to 
leave him very much to himself. 

In those days there used to be a terrible con- 

fusion at Bufialo. The train bound west had to 
sever itself from the cars bound north; passen- 
gers were mingled in a wild crowd in the depot; 
baggage was flung about everywhere at random; 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
even an experienced traveller could find his 
proper way. 
Here Mr. Baker knew that there would be a 
difficulty; and so he gave the most minute di- 
rections that he could to Herr Fleisch, all of 
which Herr Fleisch assured him that he would 
bear in mind. 

All went on well till Buffalo was reached, and 
then the trouble began. Mr. Baker had to keep 
the ladies together; and take them to the train 
for the north; after which he had to go and se- 
lect their very extensive assortment of trunks 





and boxes from a mountain of baggage that Jay 
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in wild disorder on the floor. This took up his | To one of these he drove Herr Fleisch. The 
thoughts and energies; and he had barely mane | place'seemed to him to be much poorer than any 
aed to get the last trunk checked for Niagara, | public house that he had ever scen. 
and to leap into the train, when he was whirled | its dirt and its squalor disgusted him. But he 


away. 


He now thought of Herr Fleischy and passed | border town, onthe extreme of civilization, close 
through the train to see where he had planted | by the prairies, and consequently that nothing 
himself. He went first of all to the smoking-car. | better could be found. He determined, there- 
He was surprised | fore, to put up with it. 


Herr Fleisch was not there. 
at this, and hurried through all the others with- 
out finding him. In fact, Herr Fleisch was aot 
on the train. 

He was much disturbed at this, and on reach- 
ing Niagara telegraphed back to Buffalo, but 
without success. 

He then went back himself; but could find 
nothing whatever of his lost guest. 

In fact, Herr Fleisch was utterly and complete- 

ly lost; and remained so for several months, in 
spite of Mr. Buker’s anxious endeavors to find 
him. This anxiety spoiled his visit, and induccd 
him to set detectives upon the search. But all 
was in vain, and the fate of his friend became a 
dark mystery. 
' About six months later Mr. Baker was at Cin- 
cinnati on business. He was sitting on an arm- 
chair in front of the Burnet House, when sud- 
denly his attention was forcibly arrested. 

A man was walking along the street carrying 
a huge banner, beneath the weight of which he 
was staggering. A crowd of small boys fol- 
lowed, shouting and screaming. The man was 
fat and short. It was a hot day, and the weight 
of the banner was oppressive. But still he toiled 
calmly on, in deep abstraction, quite heedless of 
the commotion around, and gazing blandly up- 
on vacancy. Mr. Baker started to his feet in 
amazement, and a second look assured him that 
this was no other than the lost Herr Fleisch. 

Mr. Baker was so astounded at the unexpeet- 
ed discovery that for some moments he stood 
rooted to the spot. At length he hurried after 
his friend. As he touched him on the shoulder 
the latter turned hastily and recognized Mr. Ba- 
ker at once. Instantly a flush of joy passed over 
his face; the banner fell from his hands into the 
mud; he opened his arms wide and caught Mr. 
Baker; and pressing him in a fond embrace, 
kissed him on both cheeks. The little boys here- 
upon set up a wild shout, and danced a fandan- 
go around the friends; and Mr. Baker, in his as- 
rte could with difficulty extricate him- 
self. 
“Mein friend!” cried Herr Fleisch. “How is 
dis! Where dit you gome from here? How do 
you vind yourselve? Are you wit matam?” 

“How in the world did you get here?” cried 
Mr. Baker. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” 

“So,”’ said Herr Fleisch, and solemnly stroked 
his beard. 

It was with some difficulty that Herr Fleisch 
rescued his banner from the mud, and the small 
boys; after which he followed Mr. Baker into 
the hotel. The little boys followed and did not 
leave him till he had disappeared. Then, with 
a wild cheer, they dispersed. 

Herr Flieisch’s story was soon told. 

It seems that he had not altogether understood 
Mr. Baker’s directions, and on reaching Buffalo 
had waited in the car, expecting that his friend 
would be back again. His car was speedily at- 
tached to the Cincinnati train, and before Mr. 
Baker had secured all his baggage, Herr Fleisch 
was rolling on in a far different direction. He 
thought that something was wrong at first, but 
after atime he concluded that it was all right, 
and Mr. Baker would attend to it. With this 
thought be fell asleep, and did net awake till his 
car reached Cincinnati. Then he arose and 
stepped forth. 

His surprise at not seeing any of his friends 
can be imagined. He was also troubled at not 
finding his “leetle logish.” He stayedin the de- 
pot most of the day, wandering pensively about, 
and watching the arrival of each train, 


Its noise, 


thought that Cincinnati must be an American 


He went to bed in a dark closet of a room. 
His sleep was profound. 

It was late on the following day when he 
awoke. He then went down to settle his bill. 
To his horror he found that his purse was gone. 
His searches after it were unavailing. The 
thought that he had been robbed filled him with 
indignation. He flew into a passion, and charged 
the people of the house with plundering him. 
The people of the house swore at him, and threat- 
ened to throw him into the river. | 

Writhing with the sense of his wrongs, Herr 
Fleisch continued to denounce them as robbers; | 
when they make a rush at him, knocked him 
down, and kicked him about. At length they 
handed him over to a policeman, who took him 
to the lockup. 

Here his troubles came to a close. Some Ger- 
mans recognized him as a countryman, heard 
his story, obtained his release, and took him 
away. He found a number of German friends, 
wrote home for money, and was living with a 
German family. He was going to a Turner fes- 
tival when Mr. Baker met him. 

Herr Fleisch came out of his troubles a wiser 








man, and spoke a little better English. He also 
informed his friend that he had made up his | 
mind to remain in Cincinnati. 


——_—_+or- 


THE COMPANION AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 

The ship in which we sail across the troubled 
sea of life—now in storm, and now in calm—is 
“Companion-ship.” And it is a source of great 
pleasure to us that many whoembarked with us 
early in life are still in our company, and though | 
not so young as once they were, yet they still 
appreciate the “Companion-ship” we offer them. 
We heartily return the kind wishes of our 
friends, and trust that their sympathy will never 
be altogether a thing of the past. A gentleman 
in Milwaukee, after stating that he wishes to 
pay for his paper, thus pleasantly alludes to his 
first acquaintance with it: 


“And now, old friend, sit by a minute, while I 
tell you why I have a liking for you. In the 
garret of a house in Connecticut, which thirty 
and more years azo was made lively by noisy 
children, I can show you, among other childish 
stores, some numbers firmly sewed, of the 
Youth’s Companion in its early days. Small, 
rude and compara ively meagre, those old num- 
bers must look to you now much as his first boy- 
daguerreotype docs to the bald-headed man of 
fifty. Lremember with what a business-like air 
we boys used to step into the post-office in those 
days of yore to ask for ‘my paper.’ And when 
it was put into our hands, the odor of the freshly 
printed sheet, as we opened it, was like the aro- 
ma of roses to us. And then how we would hur- 
ry home and devour the contents! Its stories 
and its morsels of wit and wisdom were a feast, 
and the only difficulty among us was who should 
have the first bite. 

“Your ‘head’ was not quite so artistic then as 
now, old Companion, and your ‘cases’ were not 
stocked with such variety of type as now. Nor 
did we have to cut and stitch you each week. 
But the four small pages were even then a little 
mine of wealth, and they waken many a pleas- 
ant memory now. 

“When L make my wonted visit to the old home- 
stead, and under the shade of trees handle yeur 
soiled and yellow pages again, whmt happy, rol- 
licking scenes come trooping with every turning 
leaf. Bat I can turn them quietly enough, now. 
Where are all those who struggled with me for a 
first sight at you? Ah! the same old story of 
the New England home. The boys, scattered far 
and near, to other scenes—fighting the battle of 
life for themselves—all gone. And ‘the light of 
the house,’ the fair-haired, only sister, ‘always 
in the way,’ and always wanted, when not in 
the way? Weshall meet her again, only in that 


mon thing to see a little girl walking on the 
road, and alone, too, in our prairie country. 

“She stopped a moment at our gate, and then 
came up the walk to the house. Wondering who 
she was, mother opened the door, when in 
walked the little one with ‘cheeks as red as 
roses,’ mother said. 

“She soon made known her errand; saying, 
‘I know that you are Mrs. A——, but I guess 
that you don’t know me. I am Kitty G I 
take a paper called the Youth’s Companion. i 
like it so much I am getting a few subscribers 
for it. Wouldn’t you like to take it for your lit- 
tle girl? Hereis a copy,’ and she handed moth- 
er one to look at. 

“As the holidays were near, mother subscribed 
for it, and said it was my Christmas present. I 
was away to school, at the city of O——; but 
when I came home,I was much pleased. My 
brother, who is older than I, said,— 

“*Why, E——, do you like that little “baby 
paper?’’’ 

“But he began to read it, and I think he for- 





| gets that he called it a ‘baby paper,’ for, when 


he comes home from school, which he does every 
Friday night, he always asks, ‘Has the Youth’s 
Companion come? And says it is ‘tip-top.’ 

“T like the paper so well, that I am going to 
take it this year, and you will find $1 50 in this 
letter, for it. I do not know Kitty G——, but I 
can see her house,—a big white one, way across 
the prairie, but wish that I was acquainted with 
her, for I think I should like her. Any way, I 
am much oblized to her, for letting me know 
about the Youth’s Companion. 

Yours truly, 

Ottawa, Ill., Jan., 1871.” 


«> 


DIPLOMATIC DUTIES. 


During the war between Germany and France 
a great deal has been said of what our Minister 
in France, Mr. Washburn, has done for the Ger- 
mans; and this has puzzled some folks, who 
cannot understand how an Amcrican Minister 
should act for foreigners. But the course pur- 


E. M. A. 





his government, is by no means an uncommon 
one, and it deserves commendation, for it tends 
to soften the inevitable horrors of war. 


countries ceases. 


main even after hostilitics have commenced, 
though not long. 


German Confederation, a number of German 


to the revivel German Empire. 


quired more attention than ever. 


international law. 


tion of our government. 


isters. 
impartial way, to the Germans. 
without giving offence to any one. 
ing to do with the war. 
Remaining in Paris during the siege, Mr. 


ment. 


regular diplomatic intercourse between renal d wisel , ‘t id : 
iene ste Ane : —and wisely so, because it would have to in- 

Sometimes the Ministers leave | 

the countries to which they were accredited be- ays Fig 

fore the beginning of war,—at others they re- | SUPPOrt itself; whereas now it is supported by 


The effect of this was very bad, as there were 
many thousands of Germans resident in Paris, 
who were left without any one to look after their 
interests, and that, too, when those interests re- 


In consequence of this, and in accordance with 
ancient usage, Mr. Washburn, the Minister of 
the United States at the French court, was re- 
quested to look after the -interests of the Ger- 
mans, and to do for them all that could be done 
under the usages and customs of diplomacy and 


This request was complied with, under the ap- 
proval of the French government, and by direc- 


Mr. Washburn did then, and since has done, 
nothing more than has been done by other min- 
His course did no harm to the French, 
and it was very useful, in a strictly honest and 
As the repre- 
sentative of a neutral power, which was friendly 
to both belligerents, Mr. Washburn could act 
He had noth- 
He was a peace man, 
and labored only for the promotion of good will. 


Washburn had communication with his govern- 
Dispatches were sent from Washington 
to him to the German camp before Paris.. These 


are returning good for evil, and help the Hes. 
sians,—which shows that we have some claim to 
be considered a Christian people. 


42> 





THE TERRITORIES. 


There are nine Territories that belong to the 
United States, namely, Wyoming, Washington, 
Utah, New Mexico, Montana, Idaho, Dakota, 
Colorado and Arizona. Five of these Territo. 
ries—Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming— 
have come into existence since 1860. 

The entire population of these Territories js 
about 312,000, according to the census taken jn 
1870,—but it is not llkely that in the Territories 
the census returns could have been very acca. 
rately taken, the inhabitants boing too widely 
scattered to admit of that being done. 

The most populous Territory is New Mexico, 
| whose people numbcr 91,852, or considerably 

more than double the population of the State of 
| Nevada, which is only 42,491. But the popula. 
| tion of New Mexico is not so great now as it was 
| ten years ago, by almost two thousand. New 
| Mexico has begun measures toward being made 
| into a State, which her population warrants, 

The second largest Territory is Utah, which 
has a population of 86,786. Itis the home of the 
Mormons, a people who are giving the country 
a world of trouble. Utah wishes to become 4 
State, but it never can be admitted into the Union 
with full rank while it has polygamy among its 
institutions. 

The third Territory is Colorado, the inhabi- 
tants of which number 39,700. It has added on- 
ly about 5,000 to its population in ten years, while 
Utah has more than doubled its population in 
that time. Colorado has been trying to become 








sued by Mr. Washburn, with the approbation of | @ State for yous, sud lo etl) at the work,—tet 


| with no very brilliant hope of success. 


The fourth Territory is Washington, which is 
| a very respectable community, with a popula- 


f is : d 
When war breaks out between two countries, | ton of 28,901, having more than doubled its peo 


| ple since 1830. It has declined to become a State 
crease its expenditure were it to do so, and to 


| the nation. : 
Montana’s population is 20,594. Montana is 





As the war that becan last summer included desirous of becoming a State, but her desire is 
- - tad ” | . oa . 
the Southern German States, as well as the North | not regarded with favor at Washington, 


Idaho has a population of 14,998; Dakota, 14,- 


Ministers were recalled,—the representatives of | 181; Arizona, 9,658; and Wyoming, 9,118. There 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and other countries that 
then were independent nations, but now belong 


are many Indians in most of these Territories, 
but the red men are not yet counted among “the 
people.” 

Wyoming is the youngest of all the Territories, 
and the suffrage is so free there that women are 
allowed to vote, precisely on the same terms as 
men. In this respect, the Territory is unique 
among the communities of the earth. Perhaps 
the spirit of Gertrude of Wyoming influenced 
the legislators of the Territory that bears the 
pretty name of her home, to be thus liberal. 

All these Territorics will become States by the 
year 1880, and so will increase the number of 
States to forty-six, not to mention others that 
may be admitted from other quarters. 

Land can be got in the Territories at the low- 
est rates, the nation charging only a dollar and 
a quarter an acre for the best of it. This helps 
fill up the new communities quickly. Men who 
settle on lands before they are brought into the 
market are allowed to retain them, on paying 
the price named. 


+o 


A BALLOON ADVENTURE. 

One morning last autumn the great balloon, 
Washington, containing the aeronaut Bertanl, 
a Belgian pigeon-trainer, and a government él 
voy with five large bags of dispatches for Vie 
. | na, went up from Paris for its eastern voyage, 
but became stationary over one of the camps of 
the invading Prussians at a height of betweel 
sixteen and seventeen hundred feet, exposed te# 





glorified family circle where the once loved are 
never lost. 

“But enough. You see why I like you, and 
why each week the old and young of our family 
look gladly to your coming. 

“Here’s a hand to you, old friend, and may 
you live long to make happicr and better many 
a household! Yours truly, G. 

Milwaukee, Wis.”’ 


Another letter comes flying like a prairie-bird 
from the West, telliny us how earnest and enter- 
| prising some «f our readers are in enlarging the 
| circle of our friends: 


But neither his friends nor his baggage greet- 
ed his eyes. At length he made the discovery 
that he was at Cincinnati, and not Niagara. 
This was an additional bewilderment. 

So the day passed and evening came. Through 
the day he found it possible to live in the depot, 
for there was a refreshment saloon at which he 
could satisfy his appetite from time to time. 
But he could not sleep there. 

He tried to bribe the officials, but found they 
had souls above bribery. He walked up and 
down, however, as long as he was able, and it 
was only at a late hour that he decided to seeka| | “D&AR Companton,—Will you please excuse 
lodging-house, the boldness of a little girl, in writing to you? 


Ai . : ; I like your paper very much, and I thought I 
Finding a cabman, he asked him to drive him | should be happy in telling you so, and also in 
to “‘some sheeb hotel.” It was some time before | telling you how I first became a subscriber to it. 
the intelligent cabman conld gain an idea of “One day last year, just before the holidays, 
what was meant by a “sheeb hotel,” but finally 


my mother, with my two little sisters, svere in 
eoncluced that it was the Dutch for a ship hotel, 





dow, they saw a little girl coming up the road, 


despatches were taken by a German guard, un- 
der a flag of truce, to some point of the French 
defences, where a French guard received the 
Germans. Salutations then passed between the 
two parties, and, those over, the commander of 
the Germans announced dispatches for Mr. 
Washburn. The French commander acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the dispatches, and conveyed 
them to the American Minister. . 

Oddly enough, among the Germans of whose 
interests our representative took charge in Paris, 
were the Hessians, men of the country that fur- 
nished the larger part of those foreign mercena- 
ries who were employed by the English to butch- 
er Americans in the war of our Revolution, and 
but for whose assistance they could not have 
carried on the war here for six months. There 
must haye been forty or fifty thousand of these 
Germans sent to America, and their presenee 
here made the assistance our ancestors received 


galling fire of bullets. The three men were it 
the utmost peril, but by throwing out all theif 
ballast, they managed to rise to an altitude of 
three thonsand feet or more, soon after which the 
wind rose, and all danger seemed at an end. It 
was not so, however, for half an hour afterwaris 
the balloon sank again. It hung over a towt 
evidently occupied by the enemy, for three-qua 
ters of an hour, and was exposed to a contin 
ous fire of musketry. 

Soon, however, a high wind from the south 
rose, and the balloon, whirling about in a wild 
manner, was carricd far out of reach of the ene 
my. It sank at last to within reach of the 
ground, This was near the railway station # 
Cambray. It rose and sank again. 

The acronaut thought the moment favorable 
to throw out his grappling-iron, with its 400 m> 
tres (440 yards) of cabic, The wind was 








the sitting-room, Looking out of the south win- 
or a house patronized by steamboat men, Mother was surprised; for it is a yery uncom- 


and there was not a moment to spare. While 4 
high gele was blowing he unwound rapidly 





from Franee acceptable and useful, Now wo 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








rope. The grappling-iron was about to catch 
the ground, and had it done so the journey 
would have ended. Butno! Theaeronaut was 
caught in the folds of the rope, which had got 
tangled, and he was dragged out of the car. He 
fell, and his death seemed certain, but by an in- 
credible piece of good fortune he was entangled 
in the cable. 

He fell nearly 20 metres (nearly 70 feet), yet, 
strange to say, he had only a few slight bruises. 
Not one limb was broken. The balloon, left to 
the direction of two other travellers,—the diplo- 
matic envoy and the pigcon-trainer,—continued 
the course. The grappling-irons caught the 
ground, and threw to one side both car and bal- 
Joon. 

They continued on their course, striking 
against trees, which they broke in a shock 
against the ground. Another of the traveller$, 
M. Lefaivre, was pitched out of the car. It re- 
mained occupied by the pigcon-trainer only, «ho 
exhibited, however, the greatest coolness. Mak- 
ing use of the ropes which connected the car 
with the balloon, he climbed up to the latter, 
and opened it with a knife. 

He pulled away large shreds from it, and at 
last it shrank and fell. Country people, to the 
number of 200, thencame up, and it was stopped. 
The Belgian had not, however, got to the end of 
his troubles. The peasants mistook him for a 
Prussian, and threatened him with summary 
punishment. 

“Do with me whatever you like,” he said, “but 
help, in the first instance, to save the dispatches 
which I bring from Paris. Cut, destroy the bal- 
loon, but hold on by the car, which contains im- 
portant papers.” 

These words were spoken in a tone which put 
an end to all alarm. 

The three adventurous travellers soon found 
each other again, took dinner at a country farm- 
house, and in the afternoon reached Cambray, 
where they forwarded all their valuable dis- 
patches by mail. 

——+on—__——— 


HEAT---MOTION. 

Heat end motion are essentially the same, or 
different forms of the same thing, viz., force. 
This may, perhaps, seem a strange statement to 
some of our readers. What, you will say, heat 
and motion the same? Ido not see that they 
resemble each other atall. This is true enough, 
but not of much account. <A piece of charcoal 
and adiamond are not at all alike, yet they are 
both forms of the same substance—carbon. 

We can show that heat and motion are the 
same, for one is easily converted into the other. 

When a blacksmith hammers a piece of iron, 
he uses a great deal of force, does he not? Now 
what becomes of it all? Nothing is ever lost; the 
force must then simply have changed its form. 
The iron get» warm, and finally hot. Where 
did the heat come from? The force, which was 
once nervous in the man’s brain and spinal 
cord, became muscular in his arms, and when he 
moved these it changed into motion, and finally, 
when the motion was stopped at each blow on 
the iron, it became heat. 

Another such change takes place whea an In- 
dian lights a fire. He rubs two pieces of wood 
together till they burn. That is, he causes mo- 
tion in them, and being rough, they offer resist- 
ance. This is, as it were, a constant stopping of 
the motion, which is thus constantly being 
changed into heat. This is also the change which 
takes place on a railroad train, when the axles 
become hot and the cars catch fire. 

The change of heat into motion is also com- 
mon. Iron rails, for instance, become longer, 
when exposed to a summer sun, and would 
spring from their places if room were not left 
for their extension. Tubular iron bridges are 
said te “swell visibly” in summer. Fluids ex- 
pand more than solids. Itis heat turned into 
motion which makes water expand into steam, 
and thus either drive our engines or burst them. 
Heat and motion are thus like twin sisters sleep- 
ing in each other’s bosom. 

— +e 
POWER OF ASSOCIATION AND HABIT. 


The brain does a great deal of unconscious 
work. This is sometimes amusingly shown in 
its control of our motions where familiar sur- 
Toundings are changed and restored again: 


A change in attire, altering the position of our 
pockets, never fails to cause us a dozen fruitless 
Struggles to find our handkerchief or replace our 
purse. In returning to an old abode we are sure 
Sooner or later to blunder into our former slecp- 
ins-room, and to be much startled to find in it 
another occupant. 

_lt happened to me once, aiier an interval of 
tight years, to find myself again in the cham- 
ber, at the table, and seated on the chair where 
Tpaittie studies had gone on for half a lifetime, 

ad business te occupy my thoughts, and was 
S00n (so far as conscionsness went) buried in my 


my feet moved restlessly in a most unaccus- 
tomed way under the table. 

“What is the matter with me?” I paused at 
last to ask mysolf, and then remembered that 
when I had written at this table in long-past 
days, I had had a stool under it. It was that 
particular stool my unconscious cerebration was 
seeking. During all the interval 1 had perhaps 
not once used a similar support; but the mo- | 
ment I sat in the same spot the trifling habit 
vindicated itself afresh, the brain acted on its old 
impression.— Middlesex Co. Journal. 





SPECIAL OFFERS. 
A Three Dollar Picture for One New Sub- 
scriber. 


We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 
and attractive chromo—THE Doctor. The size 
of the Picture is eight and one-half by eleven 
inches. . It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat.. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 
The whole picture is well drawn, and wil) 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 
A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
scriber. 
This is a very neat album. It will hold rrrry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in. the stores is $1 00. 
This is a pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents, 
+e - 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 

A remarkable example of sagacity and kind- 
ness was recently shown by a dog, the property 
of a gentleman in Iowa. 

A brood of chickens were picking at their 
crumby fare, when a hawk camc swooping down 
from the sky, like an arrow, and seizing one of 
the chickens in his talons, attempted to bear it 
away. ~ Seeing this foul attempt, the “mother 
Brahma” dashed at the hawk. He, however, 
did not seem to mind the henpecking he received, 
and it would have fared badly for the poor hen, 
had not “‘Tag,” the watch-dog, rushed to her 
aid. 

He soon turned the scales of the battle as well 
as the feathers of the cruel bird, and then car- 
ried the body, as a trophy of his victory, to the 
kitchen doorsteps. For this the brave dog de- 
serves, henccforth, to be called Taglioni, or “Tag 
with the lion eye,” for dancing out so quickly to 
the rescue of his feathered comrade. 

oisneeiieniilaindinstiaies 
A STAMP ACT, 

Some persons are naturally slow in adopting 
new ideas and customs, and consequently give 
no small amount of amusement by their blun- 
ders. 

When postage stamps first came into use, a 
large sheet of them was brought into the office 
of a business man in this city, who carried them 
into his private room. A clerk going in soon 
after, found him diligently occupied in crossing 
eacit of the stamps with his pen. 

“Sir,” said the clerk, “you are spoiling the 
stamps. They are useless if they are marked.” 

“Don’t tell me that,’’ replicd the other. “I 
have noticed that the stamps are marked on ev- 
ery letter that has come to us. I thought I 
would get them all ready at once, so as to save 
time and trouble when wanted.” 


AN EASY CURE FOR CROUP. 


It has been said that every disease has some 
very simple remedy. The following may be an 
example in proof of it, though we do not know. 
A communication to Laws of Life says: 


We have been interested in reading the follow- 
ing statement made to us by an intelligent moth- 
er. We give our readers the benefit of it, or at 
least give them the opportunity to test whether 
it has any benefit. 

A remedy for wey 4 was given me by a sister 
who heard it from Prof. Bronson, a physiologi- 
cal lecturer, since deceased. 

“Let a healthy person fill his lungs with pure 
air, then slowly breathe upon the paticnt’s 
throat and chest, commencing at the point of the 
chin, and moving slowly down to the bottom of 
the windpipe. Repeat for a few minutes, and it 
will give relief where all other means fail.” 

My boy was always subject to croup, and came 
near dying with the rattling, noisy kind, at about 
eleven months old, J saved him with water, and 
ever after . peoreated aserious attack by wateh- 
fulness and water, But wher three years old { 








task of writing, But all the time while wrote! and b 


of croup, the first and last time he ever had it. 
In spite of a.l I could do, he grew constantly 
worse, until he could only gasp and breathe 
with his head thrown back. We thought his 
last moments had come, when I thought of and 
applied Bronson’s remedy for a minute. When 
I stopped he looked up and said, “Do so again, 
mother, do,” though he could not speak when I 
began. You may be assured that I did so again, 
and I believe it saved his life. 





THE BULL-HEADS IN MISSOURI RIVER. 
Boys accustomed to the little “horned-pouts” 
or bull-heads of New England brooks and mill- 
ponds, know little about the monsters of the 
species that thrive in Nebraska waters. They 
are caught there with hooks almost as large as 
old-fashioned pot-hooks, fastened to small ropes 
like a hangman’s cord, which the fishermen stake 
firmly to the bank and anchor in the middle of 
the stream with a big stone. For bait almost 
any thing is used—a half-grown rabbit, a chunk 
of bacon or a lump of dough. <A correspondent 
of the Rural New-Yorker tells wonderful stories 
of the “bites’’ the fishermen gét in the Missouri 
River. Here is one of them: 

A few days ago a neighbor of mine here was 
overhauling his line, when he found something 
heavy, and supposed there was a log fast to one 
of his hooks, but it proved to be an enormous 
catfish, and betore he had time to strike him 
with the gaff hook, the beast opened its mouth 
and disappeared, leaving a catfish of less calibre 
on the hook. This latter weighed twelve pounds, 
and had first taken the bait, when the monster 
came along and swallowed him. The size of the 
escaped one may be imagined from the one he 
had gobbled. It also shows that catfish will eat 
their own kind. 

No doubt some will call this a fish story. So 
itis; but itis a true one; and only one instanee 
out of many known to fishermen here of one fish 
being caught, and when opened another found 
inside of it, and which had the baited hook in its 
mouth. 

Some of these terrible bull-heads, it is said, at- 
tain the weight of 250 pounds! 


+> 
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THE BEAR AND THE HARROW. 
From Porcupine Valley, Nev., comes a story 
of a bear who got served worse in his plundering 
scrape than the famous one, in the fable, that 
undertook to rob the bees: 

A big cinnamon bear came down to the sta- 
tion buildings from the mountains about the 
middle of the afternoon, during a flurry of snow, 
and went after some young hogs that were run- 
ning about the barn, some two hundred yards 
from the house. The sudden appearance of 
bruin created a great commotion in the barn- 
yard—the hogs bovhing and snorting and the 
fowls cackling at a great rate. 

The noise attracted the attention of the men 
at the station, and going toward the barn, they 
saw the bear in full chase and close upon the 
heels of a hog. 

Finding the bear close upon him, the hog 
dodged behind a harrow that was leaning against 
the side of the barn, when bruin ran his head 
through the harrow up to his shoulders in a vain 
attempt to reach the frightened pig. The pig 
darted from its cover, and the bear, in pulling to 
withdraw his head, was caught in the side of one 
of his jaws by the sharp point of the harrow 
teeth. He began pulling to free himself, when 
down came the harrow, and being turned tooth 
side down, the fastening process was most sub- 
stantially finished, as not only the tooth that 
was in the jaw was forced into the ground, but 
all the rest were similarly fastened and bruin 
most effectually trapped. 

Seeing and comprehending the situation, a 
man ran to a wood pile, seized an axe, and soon 
dispatched the bear, which weighed nearly four 
hundred pounds when dressed. 

te 
EGGS EXTRAORDINARY, 

Two little boys having received presents of 
eggs, thought they would bake them in the oven. 
On breaking them into saucers, however, what 
was their astonishment to find that one of the 
eggs had a yolk no larger than a pea, and the 
other no yolk atall. They had never heard of 
such eggs before, nor had their mother. So they 
wrote to the Youth’s Companion to know if we 
have ever heard of such a curiosity. 

It is not so uncommon as our little friends sup- 
pose, for eggs ‘to be thus heartless, and if they 
will look into almost any book on keeping fowls, 
they will find an attempted explanation of the 
cause. ‘ 








POTATOES FOR MEDICINE. 
Military men have discovered a new remedy 
for intoxication, which consists in eating raw 
potatoes. An ordinary “Murphy” will cure the 
most obstinate case in half an hour. 
Considering that gin is made from potatoes, 
this might be called a case of homeopathy, (like 
curing like). 
A QUOTATION FROM LONGFELLOW, 
Punch says that Topham Bunker was at an 
evening entertainment recently, where the jadies 
wore dresses excessively long, and that he re- 
marked at supper that he now naderstood what 





let him play in the brook ‘one warm, rainy day, 
¢ took & severe cold aud had the still kind 


the American poet meant by “the trailing gar- 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in spool, but not in thread, 
My secpnd is in pears, but not in bread ; 
My third is in orange, but not in seed; 
~ My fourth is in rod, but not in reed; 
My /ji/th is in mink, but not in mouse, 
My whole is used in every house, J. H. Ke 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My frst is a cheat; 
y second is hard; 
My whole is the theme 


Of the Irish bard. ADDISON, 





fy 
WILLIE WI8P, 


4. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC, 
. A quadruped, 
A tree. 


: yan : 

eep place, 
A club. 4 
Dullness, 
Small. 

8. An epistle, 

The initials give the name of an English poet, and 

the finals of an American poet. L. BR. 0, 


STE cope 


5. 
NAMES OF BOOKS TRANSPOSED. 


. Beulah Ekos, 

2. Nell, I wet som. 
3. An hew rate, W. 
4. O, Dow’s numb, 
5. Rags at jet. 

6. Be mad Eda, 

7. No, do row. 


FS 


My first, a worthy act in life, 

To be performed requires a wife. 
Far better had it been omitted 
By husbands cruel or half-witted. 


My second is a a gift, 

Always at hand though flying swift; 

For deeds, both good and great, ’tis given, 
To gladden earth and fit for heaven. 


My whole, relnting to the sea, 
Befits the sailor’s life so free, 

And brings before our eyes the ship, 
And all the fortunes of her trip. 


-_ 


A. W. O 


Lucius Goss, 





Conundrums. 
Why is an approving conscience like the letter B? 
It makes the right side the bright side. 


What is the difference between a coal bucket and a 
fresh cod fish? One is a coal-hod, and the other a 
whole cod. 

What does a pickpocket do after he has robbed you 
of your time piece? He keeps watch. 

Why is the sacred animal of the Brahmins like a 
celebrated violinist? He is ’oly bull. 

What is the form of an escaped parrot? A polly 
gone, (polygon). 

What part did the sphinx take in ancient warfare? 
lt riddled the enemy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Lasj Number. 





ments of the night,” 


4, " ' 
2. or-000-ag", 
: n eating, plage not your knife in your mouth, 
. ater, 
5, “The wages of sin is death,” 
;, Man-i-kin, tenth. 
’ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


FEB. 23, 1871, 








For the Companion. 


BALLAD. 
“MY SON IS AS ANOTHER MAN.” 


I. 
The clarions rung, the bugles played, 
Bho fight was hot and hard; 
Before the town of Gottingen, 
Fast fell the ranks of Swabian men, 
Led on by Eberhard. 
11. 
Count Ulric was a valiant youth, 
The eon of Eberhard; 
The bugles played, the clarions rung, 
His spearmen on the foe he flung, 
And pressed the foemen hard. 
III. 
“Ulric is slain!’’ the nobles oried, 
The bugles ceased to blow; 
But soon the monarch’s order ran, 
“My son is as another man, 
Press boldly on the foe.” 
Iv. 
And fiercer now the fight began, 
And harder fell each blow; 
But still the monarch’s order ran, 
“My son is as another man, 
Press boldly on the foe.” 


Vv. 
O, many fell at Doffinger, 
Before the day was done; 
But victory blessed the Swabian men, 
And the happy bugles played again, 
At the setting of the sun! 
HeZzeEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








Eberhard, of Wurtemberg, called tho Bearded, was a | 
man of noble feelings, and a most popular sovereign. It | 
was he who boasted, at the Princes’ feast at Worms, that, 
when he went hunting in the greenwood, be could lay 
him down to rest in safety, ‘on any subject’s knee.” 

———+or—__—_——- 
For the Companion. 


THE TRUE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


“Aro you happy?” asked one of old Baron 
Rothschild, the money kiug of Europe. 

“Happy? Happy when you have to sleep 
with pistols under your pillow? No, not happy.” 

Mr. Astor, when congratulated on his wealth, 
said, “Ah, I must leave it all when I die. It won’t 
buy off sickness, it won’t buy off serrow, it won’t 
buy off death.” 

Each had unlimited wealth, but he was not 
happy. 

Many years ago, in the reign of the English 
Georges, there lived a poor soldier, named Wil- 
liam Clemens. During the winter before the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, there was a revival of religion 
in the English camp at Bruges, and this poor 
soldier, away from his kindred and his native 
land, was greatly favored with the peace and 
love of God. During the great battle his arm 
was shattered by a ball. They offered to take 
him away. 

“No,” he said, “I have an arm left to hold the 
sword.” 

Soon after this a bullet broke his other arm. 
His friends gathered around him. What a piti- 
able sight! He was poor, with the horrors of 
the hospital before him. Hoe was in a land of 
enemies, and the friends that he had would leave 
him soon. No father or mother, brother or sis- 
ter could help him in this hour of need. He 
looked to Christ. 

“How fares it with you now, brother Clem- 
ens?” asked a pious soldier. 

The wounded soldicr lifted his eye, glowing 
as with heavenly fire. 

“T am as happy as I can be out of paradise.” 

———_+o>— 


THE STONE IN THE ROAD. 


Lazy people seem averse to benefitting them- 
selves, sometimes, from the fear of benefitting 
somebody else. To illustrate the old proverb, 
“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s,”’ the 
following good story is told: 


In a far-off country and a far-off time, in the 
domain of honest Duke Otho, near the little vil- 
lage of Himmelsmerl, in the night time, in a 
deep cut of the road, you might have seen a tall 
man ina long cloak stooping on the ground. 
He was scooping out a little round hollow in the 
very middle of the road. When it was deep as 
he wished, he lined the sides and bottom with 
white pebbles, that shone under the October 
moon. When this was done, the tall man in the 
long cloak went to the side of the road cut, and 
worked at a large stone, till it was loosened and 
came clattcring down, and stopped at the bottom 
with a bump and athump. It was large and 
heavy, and the man could only stagger with it 
to the hole in the road. From the folds of his 
cloak he took something about the size of his 

_ fist, placed it in the pebble-lined hole, let the 
stone drop so as to cover it wholly, and then 
went his way. 

Next morning a sturdy peasant farmer came 
that way with his lumberme ox cart. 

“OQ, the laziness,” he cried, “of these people! 
Here is this big stone right in the middle of the 
road, and not a slothful soul. has bethought him- 
self to thrust it aside lest it shoukl break the 
bones of the next body that comes by.” And 








the sturdy Hans lumbered away, muttering to 


himself at the laziness of the people of Himmels- 
merl, and told his wife and children, when he 
went home, that the duke ought to know what 
his people were. Next a gay gallant, with his 
bricht and waving plume and dangling sword, 
rollicked along, singing a lively ditty of love and 
wine. But his head was too far back for him to 
notice the stone, and down he fell with his 
sword between his legs. He dropped his song 
for a curse at “those boors and dolt-headed clod- 
hoppers, that leave a huge rock in the road to 
break a gentleman’s shins on.” He went on, 
and next came a company of merchants with 
pads, pack-horses and goods, on their way to the 
fair that was to be held at the duke’s great town. 
When these camo to the stone, so narrow was 
the road, they had to file off on either side, and 
Berthold cried,— 

“Moses and Elijah! the like of that big stone 
to lie there, and every soul to go by all the morn- 
ing, and never stop to take it away! There will 
be something to tell friend Hans, who is always 
bewailing the sloth of .the Himmelsmerl! folk.” 
And thus it went on for the three weeks left of 
October. Every passenger upbraided his neigh- 
bor for leaving the hindrance where he found it. 

When three weeks had passed since the tall 
man in the cloak put the stone where we have 
seen it, the duke sent round to his people of 
Himmelsmer] to rheet him on the Dornthau, for 
he had something to tell them. The day was 
come, and a crowd was on the Dornthau. Each 
side of the cut was thronged by people overlook- 
ing the road, and there was a throng at each end 
of the cut. Old Hans was there, and the mer- 
chant Berthold. Said Hans,— 

“LT hope my lord duke will now know what a 
lazy set he is duke over.” 

“Moses and Elijah! but it’s a shame,” an- 
swered Berthold. And now a winding horn was 
heard, and the people strained necks and eyes 
towards the castle, as a bright cavalcade came 
gallopping up to the Dornthau, The duke rode 
into the cut, and the people closed in at each 
end and pressed nearer together on the brink 
above. Then honest Duke Otho, who had dis- 
mounted, began, with a half smile, to speak : 

“My people, you know Iam fond of teaching 
you now and then a lesson in an odd way, and 
for such a lesson have I called you together this 
day. It was I that put this stone here, and for 
three weeks every passer-by has left it there, and 
scolded his neighbors for not taking it out of the 
way. 

When he had thus spoken, he stooped down, 
lifted the stone, and disclosed a round hollow 
lined with white pebbles, and in it a small leath- 
ern bag. This the duke held aloft, that all the 
people might sec what was written upon it. 

“For him who lifts the stone.” 

He untied it, turned it upside down, and out 
upon the stone fell, with a beautiful ring, a score 
of bright gold coins. Hans looked at hold 
and said,— 

“Humph!” 

And Berthold looked back at Hans and said,— 

“Moses and Elijah!” 

And the duke looked all around him with a 
smile, and said,— 

“My people, always remember the stone in the 
road,” 

8 > 


HORSE-CAR INCIDENT. 


A lady writing to the Rural New- Yorker thus 
records a mean action and its gentle rebuke 
which she witnessed in a “Third Avenue car:” 


The car stopped for an old woman, heavily 
leaded with basket and bundle, and utterly tired 
aud exhausted, Seeing no seat for her among 
the crowd, she said, wearily, — 

“Let me out; I am too tired to stand, and I 
will wait for the next car.” 

Instantly a gentleman,-sitting near the door, 
rose, saying, pleasantly, “Take my seat, madam.” 

He moved a few steps forward, but was sur- 
prised to see the woman for whom he had made 
the sacrifice turn round and walk out with that 
air of submission to adverse circumstances which 
is perceptible on the faces and in the gait of 
thousands who have virtually abandoned the 
struggle with evil fortune. 

A keen, quick glince backward revealed to 
him at once why his kindness had been una- 
vailing. A company of tittering young girls 
were in the car, and one of them, immediately 
on his vacating his seat, had slipped trtumphant- 
ly into it, and she looked up now with a saucy, 
defiant air into the grave, reproving face, which 
mutely questioned her right. 

She evidently considered she had done a 
“smart” thing, and the tittering admiration of 
her companions supported her for a few mo- 
ments, even under the steady fire of the bright, 
searching gaze that was gradually confounding 
and humbling her. 

The gentleman, defrauded alike of his seat 
and his effort to do a kind action, leaned now 
against the closed door, steadily watching the 
countenance of the usurper. She moved rest- 
lessly under this reproving gaze, her bravado 
failed her completely, and “Consideration like an 
angel came,” dyeing her checks with shame, 
and making her seat as intolerable as such seats 
of repentance generally are. 

Perhaps if this silent reproach had lasted long 
there would have been arcaction; but this judge 
of human nature knew just how far to go, and 
when he saw the eyes bright with unshed tears 
and the faint trembling round the month, indic- 
ative of hardly-suppressed emotion, he stooped 
down and said, in gentlest accents,— 

“Little girl, l am going out now; but T can- 
notdo so until I tell you how sorry I feel for 
you to-night.” 

No response—only a glance half deprecatory 
and half indignant. 

“Becanse I know just how mean and miserable 
you will feel when you come to think over what 
you have done.” 








A moment’s silence, then he spoke again more 
cheerfully: “But I think jt is the last time you 


will ever have to reproach yourself for this 
fault;” and with a smile that was a benediction, 
he passed qnickly out. 

I think that young girl will never forget her 
lesson. 


42> 
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WHAT REV. DR. DOW DID. 

The oddities of men who could not help being 
odd, even when doing good, are fair matter of 
history, and we may smile at them without imi- 
tating them. We find the following in a publica- 
tion called Pastor and People: 


Daysville, in Killingly, Conn., and Thompson 
were contiguous parishes. Mr. Day’s society 
rather ran down, and their meeting-house be- 
came shaky, while Dr. Dow’s parish increased, 
and had a new meeting-house. Dr. Dow was 
own cousin to the famous Lorenzo Dow, anil 
shared in the native wit of the Connecticut 
Dows. 

As winter appfoached, good old Mr. Day, find- 
ing the old-fashioned mecting-house (they had 
no “churches” in those days) becoming very un- 
comfortable, visited Dr. Dow, and said,— 

“Our meeting-house is getting very much out 
of repair, and I thought you might possibly stir 
up my people to make it more comfortable.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Dow, “I will exchange with 
you next Sabbath and see whatI can do. So 
the exchange was agreed upon. 

It proved a very cold, winter-like day, as 
though Providence designed to favor the effort 
of Dr. Dow. When he first entered the pulpit 
he threw off his cloak. The pulpit was one of 
those old-fashioned, high boxes with a window 
in its rear. Dr. Dow soon began to show signs 
of being cold. 

He first ~ on his cloak, and gathered it close- 
ly around his little body. Then he looked up at 
the window where a pane of glass was broken. 
Then, bending over the pulpit, he said to a lad 
in a near pew,— 

“Boy, won’t you lend me your cap? It is very 
cold up here.” 

The boy handed up his cap, which Dr. Dow 
pushed into the place of the broken glass. Then, 
looking up at the other side of the window, 
where also a panc of glass was gone, he stooped 
over the pulpit, and said to a man,— 

“Sir, will you lend me your hat? It is very 
cold here.” 

The man handed up his hat, which was soon 
made to supply the place of the lost pane. Suf- 
fice it to say, Mr. Day soon found his house re- 
paired. 





—_+oo—__—_ — 
THE WEDDING BUCKET. 

It is easier to preach than it is to practise, and 
the sermon in the following anecdote was cer- 
tainly well put. It is to be hoped the parties for 
whom it was intended betrayed less and less of 
“the old man in them,” as they grew older, and 
so had little need of the water-pail: 


There once lived in the State of Connecticut a 
somewhat curious old farmer,—an eccentric, 
positive old fellow, whose wife, luckily for the 
peace of the family, was a pattern of mildness 
and Christian patience. 

They had one daughter, a kind-hearted girl, 
who very naturally became her father’s favorite, 
and when the time came for her to be married 
the father did all he could to provide her with an 
outfit suited to the occasion. 

A day or two after the wedding, the new son- 
in-law came to take the bride and her posses- 
sions to their new home. The goods were care- 
fully stowed away in the ox-cart, and all things 
made ready for the departure, when the old man 
— forward and said,— 

“Harry, you are about taking my gal away, 
and though you have the best right to her, yet I 
must own it is hard parting with her. She is a 
spunky piece,—got a good deal of the old man 
about her. Now, Harry, take this water-pail, 
(producing a fine new one,) and if she throws 
fire you throw water.” 

And so he bade them good-by. 

What a fine — it would have been if some 
touchy couples could have had just such a buck- 
et given them on their wedding-day, with plain 
instructions how to use it. It would have saved 
many a broil, and put out many a fire which, 
left 45 pomeg peace, happiness and home 
itself, in ifs furious flames. 

The oid farmer spoke wisely, yet Solomon 
taught the same lesson long ago when he said, 

“A soft answer turneth awav wrath.” 


——~+op_—_—__——- 
WHAT MADE HIM REFORM. 
Affecting incidents like the following have 
many times occurred, and been told with tender 
power by both tongue and pen. But there is 
room for another. <A correspondent of one of 
the New York religious papers says: ¢ 


Some years ago we visited Portsmouth, N. H., 
to attend a mass mecting of the Washingtonians. 
As we were passing along one of the principal 
strects, our attention was attracted by the noise 
of a bell, succeeded by the stentorian tones of 
the sturdy crier, who was announcing the mect- 
ing. As he approached near we said to him,— 

‘Friend, I hope you are personally interested 
in the object about which you are making so 
much noise for the benetit of others.” 

“Ah,” said he, “Ll am glad you mentiened it. I 
want to tell you about it. Iam ashamed to tell 
you I was an awful drunkard once. I'll tell you 
what turned me round, I was terribly dry one 
morning, and I wanted some rum. I handed 
my youngest boy, only six years old, some cop- 
pers and a jug, and told him to go and get me 
apintofrum. It was a cold morning, and Wil- 
lje’s trousers were thin and ragged, and he had 
no overcoat nor mittens. Willie didn’t want to 
go, but I scolded him, and he started a few steps, 
and then stopped and said,~ 





“ ‘Father, I wish you would give me a cent to 
buy a stick of candy.’ 

“T told him to go along, and not bother me 
about a stick of candy. The little fellow began 
to cry, and stammered out,— : 

“Father, you never give me any money to buy 
candy. Tommy Jones (he was the rumsellcr’s 
boy) has candy every day, and he saysI can’t 
have any, because my father’s a drunkard.’ 

“{ felt as though lightning had struck me, 
‘Good God!’ said I, ‘has it come to this? Haye 
I been paying my moncy to support the rumsel]- 
ler and his wife in luxury, while my own little 
boy could not have a single cent for candy? 
Yes, I am a drunkard; but old Jones’ children 
won’t sneer at Willie and me any more.’ 

“T called my boy back, and took the jue and 
the money. ‘Here are the coppers,’ said he, 
taking them from his pocket—five of them. | 
will keep them as long as I live, and when I die 
leave them as a sacred legacy to my children. 
i “T have got six, and a good wife besides. You 
don’t look upon a drunkard now! Thank God, 
1&m saved, and my home is happy; I will do 
what I can to save others. Stranger, that jug 
don’t go to Jones’ now, and my boy’s as smart 
‘as his!” 

Having told me “about it,” he again rung his 
bell and walked away, proclaiming as before, the 
invitation to attend the great Convention. The 
name of the noble man has passed from memo- 
ry; but his story is fresh in our mind, «nd jis 
given very nearly in his own words. 

———_+o+ 
A CONNECTICUT WILD-CAT. 

Some time ago a creature of this kind was 
killed near Killingly, and since then another 
that had long made havoc among farmers’ hen- 
roosts and sheep-flocks in the north-east part of 
Connecticut, has been brought to his end in the 
Woedstock woods. His captor, Mr. Dodge, tells 
in the Southbridge Journal how he looked and 
what trouble he took to secure him: 

The animal measured four feet five inches; 
from tip to tip, besides the tail. His appearance 
is very lank, and he weighs thirty pounds. Mr. 
Dodge says, “I call it a wild-cat of the oldest 
stamp. I should think he might be as old as 
Methuselah, by the appearance of his claws and 
tecth; notwithstanding his teeth were worn down 
smooth to his gums, he was capable of eating 
from six to ten pounds of chicken at a meal, and 
he did do it one night at my expense, without 
leave or license. 

Not being satisfied with such proceedings, and 
as there was snow on the ground so that I could 
easily follow him, I resolved to have recompense 
for the chickens. By following his track I found 
his place of residence in a cave not far off. Ac- 
cordingly I laid some traps for him at his den, 
also where he had left the remains of the chick- 
ens, and went to them every twenty-four or for- 
ty-eight hours for ten days, but he still remained 
within. 

I began to think his meal of chickens was too 
much for his digestion, and had overcome him. 
But on the eleventh night he came to his appe- 
tite again, and started for another meal. He 
eluded the traps that were set at his den, and 
went to where he had left the remains of his last 
meal in hopes to pick up the frazments, but he 
wasn’t old enough to keep out of the traps there, 
and got disappointed in his supper, for he got 
hold of something—or something got hold of 
him (a steel trap)—which was very hard to di- 
gest, but he broke the chain with which the trap 
was fastened, and left with the trap hanging to 
his foot, for another locality. pa 

He had been gone one day and one night be- 
fore I discovered it. Then I thought I was worse 
off than before—lust chickens, trap and all. I 
did not pause long, however, before I concluded 
to pursue, and carrying out my resolution, over- 
took him after a four hours’ tramp. I got with- 
in about thirty feet of him before discovering it. 

He saw me first and started, and I discharged 
my gun at him without effect, but reloaded and 
pursued a little further, firing again, the second 
charge killing him instantly.” 

Every one who saw it thought it too savage a 
beast to be roving around in this section. At 
least the farmers living along the Woodstock 
line will now feel safer in the possession of their 
live stock. 
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MADE RICH SUDDENLY AND 
STRANGELY. 

A Philadelphia paper relates as fact the fol- 
lowing marvellous instance of sudden and acci- 
dental good fortune. The best of the story is 
that the first jeweller was an honest man—if he 
had not been the rest of it would never have 
been told: 

A few days since an aged woman, who lives in 
the vicinity of Fifth and Diamond Street, in 
hunting over a box of nick-nacks, which accu- 
mulate in every household, chanced to find an 
old and dirt-begrimed breastpin, which, almost 
a score of years ago, her father had given to 
her. It had some stones in it, which she thought 
of no particular value. She carried it to a jew- 
eller for repairs. After scrutinizing it, he asked 
her if she knew its value. “Well,” she replied, 
“there may be about $5 worth of gold in it; 
whereupon he offered her $809 cash down for It. 
This staggered her. She then learned that the 
stones, of which there were ten, were each two- 
carat diamonds of the very finest description; 
five of them having a peculiar bluish tint that 
gives them great value. Upon taking the pin 
into a large Chestnut Street establishment, she 
was offered $2,000 cash for it, and another offer 
was $350 for each of the tinted stones. Words 
cannot describe the joy of this lady, whose ci!- 
cumstanees were far from comfortable, when she 
discovered the worth ef this ornament, which for 
— had deen shuffling about in a box of rub- 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN FUND SO- 
CIETY. 


There was a snow storm out of doors, and Mrs. 
Allen had sent her six children to their play- 
room to amuse themselves. It was a nice large 
room, and pleasant times the children had there, 
J assure you. 

The girls kept house, each in a separate cor- 
ner, where they dressed and tended their dolls, 
made and received calls, and had parties, wed- 
dings or funerals, as they chose. 

The boys had their playthings here too, rock- 
ing horses, balls and marbles, and in one corner 
aneat little work-bench and box of tools, Vin- 
cent’s last year’s Christmas present. 

Vincent was the oldest, Nettie came next, then 
Winnie, Earl, Robbie and little Rosa in due or- 
cer. 





This stormy morning Winnie’s four dolls were 
having spasms. Nettie was flying about, help- 
ing their. afflicted mother, having left all her 
family in Rosa’s care. Earl was the doctor, with 
leather spectacles and a little hair-covered trunk, 
and Robbie was galloping off on his rocking- 
horse for another doctor. 

Vincent sat on his work bench, busy with pen- 
ciland paper. Suddenly he called out, “I say! 
Come here a few minutes, all of you.” 

“We can’t,” said Nettie. ‘‘Here’s four of Win- 
nie’s children all doubled up in spasms, and we 
can’t leave ’em!” 

“Never mind,” said Vincent, “put ’em all ina 
tub of hot water, and they’ll be undoubled by 
the time you get back. I have something very 
important to tell you.” 

In a minute or two the children were gathered 
around Vincent, who sat up very straight on 
the work-bench and said, “Ladies and gentle- 
men! I suppose you’ve all seen the wonderful 
Magic Lantern’ — 

“No, we haven’t,” interrupted Nettie. 

“Well, no matter, I have,” said Vincent. “Guy 
Raymond has one, and it’s splendid, I tell you! 
You just put out the lights in the evening, and 
the lantern shows all sorts of pictures on the 
wall. Old men, and women, and boys, and ele- 
phants, and girls, and—every thing most. 

“Now I wish we had a Magic Lantern, but I 
don’t suppose it will do any good to ask father, 
for | heard him tell mother he should have to be 
very prudent this winter. But perhaps we can 
save all our money and put it together, and by- 
and-by we shall have enough.” 

Then Vincent showed them the sheet of paper 
atthe top of which he had written, in large let- 
ters: “Magic Lantern Fund Society.” Under- 
Neath, was the word, “Members,” and ruled 
Spaces for the names and contributions. 

‘Til put my name down first,” he said, and 
thechildren crowded around while he wrote “Vin- 
cent Allen,” with a great flourish, adding, “I’ve 
got fifty cents, and Pll put it all down.” He 
Wrote down the sum and then said,— 

“Now Nettie.” 

. Nettie wrote her name, and added twenty 

ents, 

“You've got more than that,” said Vincent. 

“Yes,” said Nettie, “but I want to keep five 
Cents for candy.” 
— and Earl printed their names, and 

it coaxed them to give all the money they 
ad—ten cents apiece. He had to write Robbie’s 
sy names himself, and they were very 
ions to the society in every way; 

they could raise only three cents between them. 


-|of owning a Magic Lantern. They grumbled 


had added it up. “It will take a long time to 
get enough, I'm afraid. Do give your other five 
cents, Nettie. Don’t be stingy.” 

Nettie didn’t want to be “stingy,” so she gave 
up the candy with a sigh, and down went the 
five cents. 

Vincent collected the money and put it in a 
tin savings bank, which Earl lent for the pur- 
pose. — 

After that Vincent took good care to claim 
every penny the other children received, as well 
as his own, for the benefit of the society. 

The sum grew slowly, but so very slowly that 
all the younger children quite despaired of ever 
raising enough. They didn’t like to have all 
their pennies taken away from them and put 
into the tin bank. 

In vain Vineent pictured to them the delights 


more and more, and one day Vincent found Earl 
and Winnie vigorously shaking the savings 
bank, to get their pennies out, while Robbie and 
Rosa stood by, waiting for their share, and Net- 
tie pretended not to see what they were doing. 
“Now, that’s real mean!”’ exclaimed Vincent, 
rushing at them. And then there was “war in 
the camp,” in the midst of which their father 
walked in. 
He heard the story of their troubles very pa- 
tiently. Then he said, “‘I think, Vincent, we bet- 
ter let the children have their pennies, and get 
the lantern in some other way. I will think 
about it.” 

Vincent was comforted and the children divid- 
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ed their money in peace. That night, when Vin- 
cent went to bed, he found a box on his table 
with a note which read, ‘A Magic Lantern for 
Vincent Allen, from his father,” and Vincent 
was the happiest boy in the world. 

Miriam. 
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ALLIE’S DOLLAR. 


“Ninety-five, ninety-six, ninety-seven, ninety- 
eight, ninety-nine, one hundred,” counted Allie. 
“OQ, mother! P've got a dollar,—a whole dollar! 
haven’t 1?” 

Allie’s mother answered that she had. 

“And papa said, when my pennies got to be a 
dollar, I a spend it just as I pleased; didn’t 
he, mother?” 

“I believe he did,” answered Mrs. Raymond, 
smiling at her little daughter’s eagerness. 

“O, won’t it be nice!’ cried Allie. “What 
shall I get?, There’s so much to buy, you know; 
and I don’t know what I want most.’ 

“Think of how you could do the most good 
with it,’ said Mrs. Raymond. “You can use 
your money in such a way, that it will do good 
to yourself and to others.’ 

“O, mother!” cried Allie, in her impulsive 
way, “there’s little Prue Wells! Shecan’t goto 
Sabbath school because she hasn’t got any dress 
warm enough. She wears her pt oo dress to 
school; and her mother washes it Saturday 
night, and she wears an old one Sundays be- 
cause her good one isn’t dry. My dollar would 
get her a real nice warm delaine dress, dnd then 
she could go to Sabbnth scheol every week. 
May I get her a dress, mother?” 

“I am perfectly willing,’ answered Mrs. Ray- 
mond. “You couldn’t use your dollar in a bet- 
ter way, I think.” 

That afternoon Allie went down to the store 
and selected a pretty red-and-black delaine. 

“How surprised Prue will be!’ she kept think- 
ng. She was so excited when she reached Wid- 
ow Wells’ little cottage, that she fairly ran up 
the path, and could hardly stop to knock. 

Prue opened the door herself. 

“O, Prue!” cried Allie, almost out of breath, 
“there’s a present for you! See how you like it.” 

Prue wonderingly opened the little bundle. 

“You don’t mean that this is mine, do you?” 
cried she, holding up the pretty cloth, and look- 
ing at Allie, who was enjoying her surprise in 
great delight. 

“Of course I do,” answered Allie. 
on purpose for you. Aint it pretty?” 

“O! it’s the prettiest dress I ever had,’ an- 
swered Prue, hugging it up closely, as if it were 
adoll. “I don’t know how to thank you for 
it ” 


“I got it 


“I’m satisfied if you are,” answered Allie, and 
ran down the path again. The next Sabbath 
Prue made her appearance at the Sabbath school 
in the warm and pretty new dress; and Allie felt 
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Ninety-three cents,” said Vincent, when he 





Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GIFTS 


To those subacribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 

The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 






1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..............66-+ $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost. $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach.........8100. 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present .............. S25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach............eeeeee $12. 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. 812, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .$3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. $3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the sev- 
enty subscribers to the paper who send us the seventy 
largest numbers of new names, no matter which of the 
Premiums they may receive for their new subscribers. 
No Publishers in the country offer such liberal gifts. 


Remember, whether you get a Fresent or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present—If 
you persevere. . 


If you have not received a Premium List, 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. 











Beautiful Chromo. 





We offer for sale PRANG’s BEAUTIFUL CnroMo—"“The 
Deoctor’’—the retail price of which is three dollars. 
We will send it yy mail, post-paid, to any person who 

ilar. 


forwards us one 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
An Unusual Offer. 
We will send by mail, post-paid, to any person who 


sends us seventy-five cents, a neat and well-made Pho- 
tograph Album, that will hold fifty pictures. 








PERRY MASON & CO, 





IMPLES ON THE FACE.—Those afflicted should 
send for our “‘ Pimple ag ig Price, $1. Address 
Db. CLUM, bex 367, Syracuse, N. Y. j-—3w 
LOWER SEEDS, &c. 
E. NEWBURY, Seedman and Florist, Brooklyn, 
Conn., importer and dealer in FLOWER AND VEGE- 
pa SEEDS, BUDDING PLANTS, FLOWERING 


I-4w 





8, &c. 
Llustrated Catalogue now ready, and free. 





GET THE BEST! 
LEFFEL’S CENTRAL-OPENING, MOVABLE-COMB 
BEE-HIVE. 

Italian Queen Bees, Bee Books, Bee Feeders, Genuine 
Alsike Clover Seed, Pure Bred Poultry, of all varieties. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Address 
j-2w LitTLe Bee Mas, Springfield, Ohio. 


CHOICE MIXED VERBENA SEED, 


ELECTED from upwards of one hundred named va- 
rieties. Per package, 25 cts., five packages,$l. Cata- 
logue of Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias, Double Geraniums, 
&c., forwarded on application, enclosing 3-cent stamp. 
6—3w Address DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Ms. 
Pais An TERI aa ho Ras RN AED Oe EE SS coe 
PRESTO CHANGE! 
Magic Box and Invisible Penny............0...200++- 
Magic Envelope and Mysterious Package. . ne 
I IN boos novice ctcenecvesscocsesstesocese 100 
Either the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Send stamp for catalogue of Magic Goods. 
C. A. BARKLEY & CO, 
6—iw 


52 and 54 John Street, New York. 
DR. HALL’S VOLTAIO ARMOR 
—oR— 


Electric Bands and Soles, 


For the instant Relief and Radical Cure of Cold Feet, 
eumatism, a. Headache, Dyspepsia, Loss 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
alse for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 
VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Steves, Ranzes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
0—fy 96 and 98 Nortu STRERT, Boston. 

















OLIVER STANDARD 
OPTIC’S i 


AGE Nts WANTED.—No work by this popular au- 
thor ever before sold by subscfiption. It contains 
more reading and illustration for the price than any copy- 
ys ht book equal in other respects, published in America. 





ISTORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 

ing book for boys. 1t contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 

t-paid for only $150. Address FRANK CLUM, 24 
ertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1—8w 





J.N. RICHARDSON & CG., Boston, Mass 4—4t 





Messrs. P. F, Packarp & Sons, No. 56 and 58 Union 
Street, display a handsome assortment of Chamber Sets, 
Parlor Furniture in Rep, Haircloth or Velvet. They are 
thoroughly reliable, and every thing is warranted as rep- 
resented to the purchaser. 





Ws recommend those of our readers who wish to bind 
their back volumes of the Fouth’s Companion, to goto 
Mr. Cuas. Hersty, 179 Washington 8t., who wiil do the 
work cheaply and well. 





IF you WANT RgLIEF from that distressing Cough, or 
those shooting pains in the Chest or Side, get the White 
Pine Compound. For sale by all the Apothecaries. 





HvuMoRrs ON THE Face, Pimples and Sores ofall kinds, 
are easily removed, and the system completely renovated 
and purified by using**Poland’s Humor Doctor,” the most 


perfect and thorough bleed puryier of the age. 


Try HYGEIA for the Blood. 


Druggists. 


GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 
free, by American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York. 8—l3w 


EW INVENTION.—Twelve Tools in_One 
—Pocket Rule, Ruler, Square, Bevel, Screw-Driver, 
Chisel, Compasses, Scissors, Batton-hole Cutter, Paper 
Knife, Eraser and Penci! Sharpener.» Price, 75 cts, De- 
scriptive Circular for stamp. EXCHANGE PRINTING 
CO., New Bedford, Mass. 8—2w 


HE HAPPY DREAM WALTZ, for Gui- 
tar. The prettiest Guitar Piece published for years. 
Price, 30 cents. peut pecipale on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 
N.B. Guitaristesend for catalogues. 8—lw 





Bold by 
s— 














Winsor & Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, 
Prepared Canvas by the roll, yard, or mounted on stretch- 
ers. Brushes. Materials for Drawing, Wax-flower mak- 
ing, Decalcomanie, &c. 
A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
127 Tremont Street, 
8—3t (Old Stand of A. A. CHILDS & CO.) 


JAPANESE MIRACLE PLANTS, 








Chemically any my papers, which, upon being ignited, 
do not blaze, but burn mag A and gradually change into 
what appear to be Green Plants, with fringed and beau- 
tiful leaves. Full directions for preparing the paper, with 
several —- plants, sent to any address, post-paid for 
30 cts. (8—lw) H. BRADFORD, Box 422, Piqua, Ohio. 


The School Festival. 


THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL is a beautifal original quarter- 
ly Magazine, devoted to new, fresh and sparkling Dia- 
logues, Declamations, Concert, Motion and other Exercis- 
es for Sunday School and Day School Exhibitions, Con- 
certs, Festivals, “Public Fridays,” &c. Conducted by 
Alfred L. Seweil and Mrs. M. B, G. Slade. Itis just the 
thing for evory teacher and every . Price, 50 cts. a 
year; Six copies, one year, $2 50; single copy, li cts. Is- 
sued by ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co., Publishers, Chicago, 
lll. Write for it. (Volume for 1870, same price.) = 8— 


An Error Corrected ! 


Because Wood’s Household contains nearly as 

much matter as any $2 00 magazine, many have supposed 

that its contents are either selected, or furnished by third 

or fourth rate contributors. The fact is, no other periodt- 

cal has so good a right to claim te be a first-class 
ORIGINAL HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 

Among its contributors for 1871, are the following well- 

known writers: 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, Gail Hamilton, Horace Greeley, 
. M. Pomeroy, Eleanor Kirk, Abby Sage Richardson, 
Virginia F. Townsend, Dio Lewis, Ella Wheeter, 

Geo. Burleigh, Carrie D. Bebee, Joseph Alden, 
Mary Clemmer Ames, Geo. W. Bungay, Mary F. 
Waterbury, Selwyn Lee Stellis, Mary A. Denison, Geo. 
Klingle, Alice Cary, be! 3 i Sao, Phebe Cary, 


c., &e. 

Every number will contain a $100 PRIZE STORY, com- 
plete; besides several stories which were entered in com- 
petition for these prizes. No effort or expense will be 
spared to make it the very best household periodical in 
the world. Yearly, $!. Sold by newsdealers at 10 cts. per 
copy. be meg premiums, 1 Specimen copy mailed free 


to any address. 
8— 8.8. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 











Address, 


Agents! Read This! | 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

SB r week and exponses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
8—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TURNER'S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 
A safe, certain, and speedy cure for 
Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 








An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevuraratia FAoratis 
—often effecting a perfect cure ina single day. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use for a few days affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country gratefully acknowledge its powertosoothe 
the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One packago ..........- $100 Postaye......... 6 cents 


Six packages . 6 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
2—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
22-6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


W. B, | Pt 
ee 


IGHTNING SHORT-HAND.—Young and old should 
learn this system; free from every objection. It can 
be learned in a week to write with Phin rapidity. 
Book, 50 cts.; 3 for $1. B. HASKELL, 
6—5weop 144 Bouth 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in flve minutes, without 
injury totheskin. Sent by mail tor $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent paroxysmsin FIVS8 MINUTRS, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
ooteus the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BRowN. 








Fire Insurance Agent, 


*38—lyeow 











2 50 & Month, with Stencil and Key- 
Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. 8. M. SpEeNnceR, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 





A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 





how true that passage in the Bible is that says, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


254 as local and travelling salesmen. Address 


ists of only one préparation. 75 cents by mail. Ad- 
dress 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sentfree. Sold by all druggists. 50—3m 


The Horse Hair Inner Sole 1s warranted a perfect 
cure for Cold Feet, Rheumatism, and all — arising 
from imperfect circulation of the blood. Price, 75 cts.a@ 








With stamp) R. H. Wax, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 4/-law 


pair. Sent by mail id. 
I. B. ANDREWS, O4 Elm Bt., Boston, Mass. 
Agents wanted, 4—Ow 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: 
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The SonsceripTion Price of the Companion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE ComPanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, a re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





STRYCHNINE. 
I. Wuat Ir Is. 

Strychnine is the most deadly poison that has 
yet been discovered. 

Its appearance is that of a white powder, con- 
sisting of minute and glistening crystals, which 
looks any thing but terrible, and not at all as if 
one grain of it would destroy a person’s life. 
Yet so it is. 

When, however, we take a little on our tongue, 
we find that it has at least a strong flaver. It is 
the most intensely bitter of all known substan- 
ces. It will not dissolve in water, but if we mix 
a quarter of a grain with a littie acid, and then 
put this in a tumbler of water, one sip will be 
quite enough. We shall not wish to repeat the 
bitter dose. 

In India and Ceylon grows a very crooked tree, 
with large, glossy leaves, and studded with ber- 
ries of the color and size of oranges, which look 
finely in the bright sunshine of the tropics. The 
birds are fond of pecking these berries, and yet 
the bark of the tree and the seeds contain a fierce 
poison. 

This is the strychnos nux vomica tree, called 
50 from an ancient Greek name for certain nar- 
cotic plants, and the Latin for vomit-causing nut. 
‘The seeds have given it this latter name, as they 
appeared to the ancient Arabian doctors like 
huts. 

They are more like brown beans, but feel silky, 
from the small hairs with which they are cov- 
ered. The color is called gray, and the seeds 
crow’s eyes, by the Germans, though how they 
are like the optics of those birds it would take a 
German to tell. 

These beans (or nuts) and the bark are treat- 
ed with dilute sulphuric acid, and then by evap- 
oration, and other processes, the little crystals 
are formed, which have been already described. 

This is strychnine, the poisonous principle of 
the nux vomica, which endows it with its fatal 
properties. Almost all vegetables contain some 
such crystalline substance, which is, as it were, 
the soul of the plant. Thus tea and coffee yield 
long-tufted, silky groups of needle-like crystals, 
which all possess the same qualities, and are 
called either theine or caffeine. It is also curious 
that the delicate and pleasant flavor of many 
plants which we use is caused by a virulent poi- 
son, The flavor of peach leaves, for instance, 
which is so much prized by housekeepers in cus- 


tards, is derived from the poisonous substance 


which usually goes by the name of prussic acid, 
from its being made into Prussian blue. 


When strychnine is mixed with acids, such as 
lemon juice, vinegar or vitriol, it takes all the 
acidity away, and produces other kinds of crys- 


tals, or salts, as they are called. 


There is not much danger of mistaking this 
terrible poison for any other drug. As to its ap- 
pearance, its crystals are particularly regular 
and beautiful. As to its taste, also, there is no 





bitter which it is so hard to make away with. 
One cannot help tasting it. A way of testing it 
is to place a little in a watch-glass, pouring 
thereon some strong oil of vitriol, and adding a 
crystalline fragment of the bichromate of potash. 
The mixture immediately assumes a beautiful 
purple or violet hue, which is a sure sign of the 
presence of strychnine. ; 

Another way is to place a frog in the suspect- 
ed liquid. These little animals have so many 
nerves, and are so sensitive to this. drug, which 
acts on the nervous system, that one two-hun- 
dreth of a grain,—and it is said still less,—has 
been detected by their spasmodic antics. So 
poisoning with strychnine is easily found out. 





VARIETY. 


POOR NELLIE, THE CAT. 
A correspondent of Our Dumb Animals vouch- 
es for this story of a cat’s affection for her mis- 
tress. She belonged to the wife of a circuit 
preacher in West Pennsylvania: 


She proved a very teachable and obedient pet, 
was early trained not to come into the dining- 
room at meal times, but remain in the kitchen, 
which adjoined this room. She compensated 
herself, however, by sitting near the door, and 
erying like a youngchild. So exact was her im- 
itation, that Bishop K., dining with them one 
day, was so entirely deceived that when Mrs. B. 
said,— 
“Listen to that cat, she cries after me just like 
a baby;” he replied that he had no idea it was a 
eat, but knowing Mrs. B. had no family, he con- 
cluded it was the child of the cook. 
She would follow Mrs. B. like a dog, in her 
visits to the neighbors, and being a well-disposed 
pussy, she was Kindly received by all. 
But Mr. B.’s services were required at another 
missionary station, and he was obliged again to 
change his home. Mrs. B., adopting the idea 
that cats are attached to localities and not to 
ersons, thought she was conferring a favor on 
ellie by allowing her to remain at the parson- 
age when they departed. But she sadly mistook 
the poor creature’s devotion, for it was to her- 
self and not to the home. 

After her mistress left, poor Nellie wandered 
about the house, from room to room, went round 
to the neighbors, where she had visited with Mrs. 
B., and searched and cried for her lost mistress. 
Even her two baby kittens, to whom she had be- 
fore been so devoted, were neglected in her search 
for her absent friend. 

The neighbors tried in vain to comfort poor 
puss: she refused food, rest and strange caresses 
until, exhausted, she laid down and died. Mrs. 
B.’s affectionate heart was deeply grieved when 
she heard it, but tears could not restore poor 
Nellie’s life. Had she been written to in season 
she would have sent for, or gone after her pet, 
and she reproached herself for not understand- 
ing better the poor animal’s character. 


ny 


FIGHTING HOGS. 

It is a little humiliating to know that the in- 
ternal structure of a hog is more like that of a 
man than any other of our domestic animals. 
The following story indicates that hogs can be 
angry and seek revenge very much like men: 

In the village of Brewer, opposite Bangor, two 
men, Messrs. A. and B., carry on the livery busi- 
Ness, occupying stables situated about a quarter- 
mile apart, and each owns a huge Chester hog 
weighing nearly 400 pounds. The other day Mr. 
A.’s hog broke out of his pen and strayed down 
upon Mr. B.’s premises, and that gentleman, sce- 
ing him in the street, mistook the animal for 
his own and drove him into the pen under his 
(Mr. B.’s) stable. 

Presently he heard a terrible rumpus, and go- 
ing out to ascertain the cause, found that his 
own porcine had resented the intrusion, and was 
giving the hog he had turned in a terrible thrash- 





ing. 

Cccsating the combatants, Mr. B. drove Mr. 
A.’s hog home, and he was secured in his own 
domain. 

The next morning, Mr. B., upon going to feed 
his hog, discovered him lying on the gronnd 
in his pen, utterly exhausted, and his adversary 
of the previous day industriously engaged in 
gnawing a hole in his back. It appears that 
after Mr. A.’s hog was driven home the day be- 
fore, he meditated upon the drubbing he received 
until he got mad all over, and breaking out in 
the night, made his way through the darkness 
to his adversary’s stye, smashed his way in, and 

roceeded to revenge his wrongs by nearly kill- 
ing his antagonist. 

ctsceninialipiccutaiiaiie 
FURS. 


It does not appear that the ancient Groeks and 
Romans knew much about furs, or used them as 
articles of attire, This might not have been al- 
together a matter of taste so much as a necessi- 
ty. It so happens that nearly every fur of beau- 
ty and value comes from animals that inhabit a 
very cold country, and with no very cold coun- 
try were the ancicnt Greeks and Romans ac- 

uainted. In medieval times the taste for furs 

rst sprang up in Europe; and two especial furs, 
ermine and vair, having commended themselves 
to the heralds—ermine and sable, in language 
non-heraldic—acquired a fictitious value. 
only do furs, with hardly any exception, come 





est and 





Not 


from animals indigenuous to very cold coun- 
tries, but to be of greatest value the skins must 
be stripped in winter time, when fhe hair is soft- 


ern Russia, thence further to the east, Siberia— 
these were the chief fur-yielding regions until 
the discovery of America. With the exception 
of seal-skins, the southern part of the Southern 
Hemisphere hardly contributes a fur-bearing an- 
imal, for the Antarctic Circle is strikingly devoid 
of land.—The Leisure Hour. 


—_@—__— 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Mayor Folsom, of Lowell, received a letter last 

week, addressed ‘‘To The Athoratys of Lowell.” 

His correspondent closes with the fervent ap- 

a, may god in heaven bless you, my 
oy.’ 


Much like the letter mentioned above is the 
following verbatim copy of a paper once posted 
on the walls of the Exchange in Bristol, Eng- 
land: 


“To marchants, traders and uthers. A young 
man, about thirty years of age, who understands 
the bakker bisness and husbanddry, would be 
glad to go to A merry ka or any outlandish 
place as over seer and like of that. Enquire e’ 
the "Change keeper. N. B. has no objecshun to 
go to Bottomley Bay as « Skool Maester, on con- 
dition his life can be inshured to the wild Sav- 
vages.”’ 

——__~.—__—__— 
MADE TRACKS, 

Tract-distributors are well-known agenés of 
good in the world, but we never saw, till the fol- 
lowing came to our notice, an instance of 
“tracks”’ producing a moral effect in a peach 
orchard: 


A Delaware peach raiser who was troubled 
with boys interviewing his orchard, got rid of 
them by making a wooden foot as large as a fid- 
dle-box and making tracks with it in the sand, 
about eight feet apart. The boys saw it, thought 
there was a live Cardiff giant lying around that 
orchard, and got along without their regular 
peaches. 

a 


A VERMONT BOY IN ’%6. 


During the revolutionary war, Tories, Yorkers 
and Indians were about equally at discount in 
Bennington and neighboring towns. The late 
Judge Olin, then a great, clumsy boy of seven 
years old, was sent to school in Shaftsbury. 

he schoolmistress, on dismissing her school, 
gave out that the boys going home from school, 
such as had hats on, should take them off and 
make a bow, on meeting people, the rest should 
nod their heads. Henry, wishing to comply 
with the order, but wishing to know how it was 
to be construed, said, ““Schoolmarm, if I should 
meet a Tory, or a Yorker, or an Indian, must I 
make a bow to them ?”—Troy Press. 


———— 
SNEEZING GAME. 


This is an amusing game for young folks at a 
party or sociable. The leader forms the party in 
a circle, and gives one of these syllables—ash— 
ish—osh—to each one; thus to the first person 
“ash;” to the second “ish;” to the third “‘osh;” 
te the fourth “ash;” and so around. He then 
counts four slowly. As he pronouces four, all 
must sound their syllables at once, which gives 
the effect of a monstrous sneeze. 


—_——q-—____ 
A CURIOUS SIGHT. 
The editor of a Western paper says: 


It would be a curious sight to see the babies 
in the United States, under five years of age, all 
together; they would make a pretty collection of 
two and three-quarters millions; what a squall 
there would be should they all be spanked at the 
same time, and what a heap of candy it would 
take to quiet them again!’ 





>—_——— 
“INTMENT.” 


A stranger dined recently at a fashionable ho- 
tel, where they had apple dumplings with sauce, 
for dinner.. He got through with the sauce, and 
mine host kindly inquired,— 

“Will you have some more dumplings, sir?’ 

“No, sir, thankee,’”’ was the reply, “but I will 
thank you for a little more of the ‘intment.’” 


—__ > __ -— 


WE are told “the evening wore on,” but we 
are never told what the evening wore on that oc- 
casion. Was it the close of a summer's day ? 


J. Horner writes, “I want a receipt for grouse- 
pudding.” By all means, replies an exchange. 
Nothing easier. Send the grouse-pudding here, 
and we'll return you a receipt for it by bearer. 


A WOULD-BE school teacher in Alabama re- 
cently replied to a question by one of the exam- 
iners, “Do you think the world is round or flat?” 
by saying, ‘‘Well, some people think one way 
and some another, and I'll teach round or flat, 
just as the parents please.” 


A LARGE fox got on the track of the La Crosse 
Railroad, a few days since, and tried a race with 
the locomotive. The contest was lively for some 
little time, but the engineer let on the steam and 
finally overtook and over-run Reynard. The 
train was stopped, and the prize secured by the 
engineer. 

A Perstan Fastr.—One day as I was in the 
bath, a friend brought me a piece of scented 
clay. I took it and said, “Art thou musk or am- 
bergris, for Lam charmed with thy perfume?” 

It answered, “I was but a piece of despicable 
clay, but I was some time in the company of the 
rose. The sweet quality of my companion was 





thickest. Norway and Sweden, North- 


communicated to me, otherwise I should be only 


Aw EXCELLENT CARPET FOR LITTLE MoNry.—iiy¢ 
rush for those Carpets at 37% cents per yard, tull yard 
wide, still continues at Jonn J. PEASLEY & Co.'s, 47 
Washington Street, Boston. No one should lose the op- 
portunity to secure a good carpet at a low price. 





Joun Pastry & Co., Carpet dealers, 47 Washing. 
ton Street, Bosten, are raising quite a sensation by retajj- 
ing a Carpet at 37% cents per yard, full yard wide. 





THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that house 
which sells at the lowest prices. Ten Thousand yards 
English Tapestries will be cut up for our customers at 
$1 124s per yard. Our customers will find our departments 
for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest ang 
most desirable styles of foreign as well as home manufac- 
ture. Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 
8—3w 47 Washington St., Boston. 


AN ARTICLE OF TRUE MeRrIt.—‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’’ are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popu- 
larity is based upon real merit, which cannot be said of 
many other preparations in the market, which are really 
but weak imitations of the genuine Troches. 











G.vu-ENE! for mending things, is the biggest thing out, 
It will savetwenty times its cost. Only 25c. 


Ha TO MAKE AND WORK AN ELEc. 
TRIC TELEGRAPH, with six illustrations; 
Faraway in the Frozen Scas, a Tale of Adventure; 
Sketches. Ornamental Art, Puzzles, etc., etc., will be 
found in HAPPY HOURS for March. Only 25 cts.a 
Year. Five copies for $l. Send subscriptions to 0, A, 
ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. ~ *%—2w 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 

WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, TNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &., 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley & Rice), 
323 Ww: gton, cor. West St, 


HOvEY & CoO.’sS 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


AND GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
For 1871, 


Is now ready. Contains 125 pages, with descriptions of 
over 2000 species and varicties of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds; Novelties of the season; choice Gladiolus; Sum- 
mer-Flowering Bulbs, etc. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
lished ; giving pactical and plain directions for the cul- 
ture of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of Gardens, 
etc. Sent gratis to all our customers of last year, with- 
yy pas and to all others on receipt of two stamps. 

ress 


LOVEE ds CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 
We guarantee that all seeds ordered shall reach the = 
hhaser 8—3w 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mailfor two 3c. stamps. 
2 copies, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden, Ct. 4—6weop 








8—ly 





¢ 








UNTING, TRAPPING and FISHING 

Made Easy. New, reliable, and gives more matter 
than any dollar book, doubd/e amount of any 25 ct. book, 
including preparation and use of bait, traps, &c., all modes 
of preserving and preparing skins and furs, and much oth- 
er practical and valuable information—just what is want- 
ed. Price lower than_any other; none (even at $2 or $5) 
more reliable; none at less than $l as reliable and com- 
plete. Examine any bookstore and prove. Only 20 
ets. of booksellers or by mail. 
6—3Iweop JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


$5 





With Press, Types and Furniture 
complete. Instructive amusement, 
and very profitable, for any boy. 
Needed by every business man. Send 
two stamps for descriptive circular 


Printing 
oO ce. d i f printing. 
«fice. | andnccimens or panting. 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 4-8w 
INSTALLMENTS. > 
$5. aac 5. 
REMOVAL! 
SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, _ 
Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 

forin work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on ast 

lan will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchy” 
ng. 5 

















$500 REWARD. 4 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North America® 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $i? 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *46 om 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell > 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHD . 
Has the UND’ R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch (alien 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and che - 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOH} 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, P 
Chicago, L1L., or St. Louis, Mo. *4-ly 








USE_THE “VEGETABLE 
1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 1870 
The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 





a piece of clay, as I appear to be.” 








better. CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. 
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